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WOMEN WHO REACHED FOR TOMORROW 



AUDREY HEPBURN 




Perfectionist On-Stage and Off 



MOVIEGOERS WHO HAVE SEEN AUDREY HEPBURN IN Roman 

Holiday on the screen may imagine her to be a pampered, 
privileged person who arrived at stardom the easy way. 
But as a teen-ager Audrey knew poverty, privation, and 
peril. Even in her Hollywood days she has undergone 
hardships. 

During the filming of The Nurfs Story in Africa, she 
and a group of natives were stranded for hours in the 
broiling sun without water. When it finally came, Audrey 
doled out cupfuls to her companions but saved none for 
herself. She is no martyr, but experiences in her early 
life taught her discipline and compassion. 

Christen Audrey Kathleen Hepburn was born in May, 
1929, in Brussels, Belgium, but automatically became a 
British subject like her Anglo-Irish father. Her mother, 
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charming but restless, had been born a van Heemstra, a 
titled, respected Dutch family prominent in diplomatic 
circles. At the time of her marriage to J. A. Hepburn- 
Ruston, then associated with a bank in Brussels, she was 
a divorcee with two sons. 

On an estate outside the city, Audrey and her two older 
half-brothers raced across lawns, climbed trees, and 
played games that exercised their legs and their imagina- 
tions. Dolls had only slight appeal for her. She preferred 
animals dogs, cats, rabbits as lively as she was. 

When alone, Audrey retreated to a secret corner under 
a bush to draw pictures or dream dreams. During winters 
from the time she was four she lived at a boarding school 
in England. Later the family spent some time in that 
country, but difficulties developed between her parents. 
Mr. Hepburn, a high-pressure business promoter, be- 
came a rabid anti-communist. About the time Audrey 
turned ten, her mother divorced him because he had gone 
off to join Sir Oswald Mosley's Blackshirts, the British 
union of Fascists. 

In September, 1939, World War II exploded. Think- 
ing Holland would be safer than England, Mrs. Hepburn 
took her fatherless children to the home of her parents 
in a small village close to Arnhem. Audrey spoke French 
and English, but now had to learn the language of her 
mother's people. At first she felt lonely among classmates 
and playmates who teased her when she used the wrong 
words. 

Besides academic subjects Audrey studied piano and 
music theory, and took lessons in drawing and ballet. 
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One day she had a chance to see the Sadlers' Wells Ballet 
company. Entranced, she determined to become a balle- 
rina and promised herself to work harder than ever at her 
routines. 

The next day the German Nazis invaded the Nether- 
lands. To Audrey it all seemed unreal, but the way adults 
talked made her feel as if terror lurked in every shadow. 
Bombers roared through the skies at night as the English, 
later joined by their allies, tried to blast the Germans out 
of Holland and the Nazis counter-attacked. Gvilian 
transportation broke down. Food and fuel became scarce. 
There were no more parries, no radio programs, no new 
books. 

When Hitler's aides ordered the evacuation of Arnhem, 
ninety thousand homeless persons jammed the roads and 
byways looking desperately for shelter. Audrey's grand- 
parents took in forty refugees, although they had very 
little food to share with them. 

To resist Nazi domination, to carry out acts of sabo- 
tage, and to rescue English pilots whose planes had been 
shot down, the Dutch organized an underground move- 
ment. Intelligent and alert, Audrey, although still only a 
child, volunteered to help by carrying secret messages. 
The Nazis would never think to look in the ballet shoes 
dangling casually from her hand. Her heart-shaped face 
and huge, wistful eyes gave her such an appearance of 
innocence that no one ever questioned her. Audrey de- 
livered hundreds of messages and leaflets to her own 
people, and sometimes smuggled food to English pilots 
hiding from the enemy. 

ii 
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After schools had been leveled, classes ceased. Audrey 
persuaded a carpenter to put up a barre in one room of 
the house. There, to the accompaniment of a hand-wound 
record player, she taught ballet for a few cents per lesson. 
When it became almost impossible to buy tights, Mrs. 
Hepburn unraveled old sweaters to get yarn for home- 
made ones. 

As the war dragged on, deprivation and horror in- 
creased. Neighbors disappeared. In retaliation for a plot 
to blow up a German train, the Nazis shot Audrey's 
uncle, held as one of six hostages. A cousin, an adjutant 
at the royal court, was also executed. 

Desperate for something that would take their minds 
away from bloodshed and oppression, Audrey and others 
disobeyed the German regulation forbidding more than 
a small group of persons to assemble in one place, and 
gathered furtively in homes. Behind barred doors guarded 
by sentries on the lookout for German soldiers, they sang, 
danced, and solicited money for the Underground. Au- 
drey and a friend who played the piano gave many bene- 
fit performances. 

Ballet shoes disappeared from the market. At first Mrs. 
Hepburn improvised slippers from felt, but eventually 
the only shoes available were wooden ones. Frustrations 
connected with wearing apparel and ballet seemed trivial 
compared with the pain Audrey experienced when Ger- 
man officials ordered her grandparents to turn out of the 
house their friends who had been living with them. 
Later she saw one of her brothers hauled off to a Labor 
Camp. 

12 
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As time and the war wore on, food became scarcer. 
For weeks the family subsisted on beans. Once they had 
only endive for days. 

"I'll never eat endive again/' Audrey vowed. Tall for 
her age, and thin, she became even thinner. Shadows lay 
across her taut, pallid cheeks. She dreamed of eating rich 
pastries and chocolate. 

"Next year the war will be over," people kept saying, 
but malnourished Audrey wondered if any of them would 
live that long. She had become almost too weak to walk, 
let alone dance, but she struggled to continue her work 
with the Underground. 

One day Audrey, then fourteen, was walking down the 
street. Too late she saw men in Nazi uniforms closing 
in on her and several other girls and older women. What 
did they want, she asked herself in a panic. Had they 
discovered her tie with the Underground? 

"You are to help run our military kitchen," one of the 
men said roughly. 

At that moment a uniformed man nodded toward an- 
other group of women nearby. Audrey, taking advantage 
of the momentary diversion of attention, sneaked away. 
Her heart hammering with fear, she raced for home and 
stayed indoors for a month. 

In the spring of 1945, word came that the Allies had 
established a beachhead on the coast. Audrey and her 
friends waited in tense expectancy for further news. 
Would their deliverers reach them in time to save them 
from Nazi reprisals? 

A short time later British troops marched into Arnhem. 

13 
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"We're free!" shouted people, almost delirious with joy. 
"We're free!" Only those who had lost their freedom 
could know what that meant, thought Audrey as relief 
poured through her. The five years of pain, poverty, and 
terror had finally come to an end. 

What she endured had forced Audrey to grow up be- 
fore her time, but the war had changed nothing inside 
of her. At fifteen, she still wanted to be a ballerina. 

Temporarily Audrey and her mother helped run a 
rest home for soldiers coming back from the front lines. 
For the first time in five years they had enough to eat. 
So that Audrey could have training in ballet, she and her 
mother moved to Amsterdam where Audrey studied with 
a Russian teacher, Sonia Gaskel, the organizer of the 
Netherlands Ballet. 

At first Audrey had very little stamina and could 
practice only half an hour a day, but her ambition never 
faltered. Gradually she built up to a rugged regimen. 
Ballet gave her grace in bearing and abandon in move- 
ment, but Audrey wasn't so good a dancer as she wanted 
to be and pushed herself relentlessly. 

After three years of study, she auditioned for Mme. 
Marie Rambert, head of a famous school of ballet in 
London. Madame Rambert offered her a scholarship. 

"But the scholarship won't pay living expenses," Au- 
drey reported to her mother, and her mother reminded 
her that because of currency limitations she couldn't take 
any money out of Holland. 

Momentarily Audrey abandoned the idea of accepting 
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the scholarship. The insecurity and inferiority she'd felt 
as a child, partly because of the separation of her parents, 
had heightened during the war. She lacked confidence in 
her ability to earn a living in a big, strange city. 

But in the end, her fierce desire to go on with ballet 
gave her courage even in the face of her mother's ill- 
ness, which meant Audrey would have to support her, at 
least temporarily. Arriving in London, she set about look- 
ing for a job. As intangible assets she had a love of ballet 
and music and an unusual capacity for self-denial and 
hard work; but at first these brought only slight returns, 
and she lived in poverty. 

The ballet class brought joy but also disappointment 
Audrey found that she lacked the techniques of some of 
the students who had taken lessons during the years she'd 
been without them. Because she had developed drive, the 
strenuous routines never seemed a chore, but tension 
plagued her. 

"Relax," Madame Rambert told her " but relaxa- 
tion is not sloppiness," she warned. "Posture, posture," 
Madame Rambert would call out if she saw a student 
slumping. The offender got a rap across the knuckles. 

Ballet became so natural that even outside the studio 
when Audrey stooped to pick anything up she stood with 
legs stiff , toes pointing out. 

Madame Rambert praised her, but what worried Au- 
drey was that to become a ballerina she'd need more train- 
ing than she had time for or could afford. As she earned 
a little money with her dancing, she spent some of it 
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on the meat, chocolate, and pastries she had craved 
during the war. Then, when she gained weight, she 
worried about her appearance. 

One day a friend from dancing class asked Audrey to 
go with her to audition for High Button Shoes. When the 
girls arrived at the designated place and saw the hundreds 
of dancers who had assembled to try out for parts as 
chorus girls, they knew they didn't have much of a 
chance. Only ten would be selected. But they went 
through with the audition. 

"You'll do," the director told Audrey, "if you'll lose 
some weight." 

"I wish you could be in the show too," Audrey said 
wistfully to her friend, who had not been chosen. 

To shed pounds Audrey sacrificed starchy foods and 
sweets, but at the first rehearsal she felt fat and stiff as a 
poker compared with the other dancers all profession- 
als or semiprof essionals. Although sensitive to music, she 
kept getting off beat on the syncopation. In the room 
assigned to the dancers she hovered on the edge of things. 
These girls used a theatrical jargon unfamiliar to her, 
and they laughed a lot over private jokes. Audrey had 
almost forgotten how to laugh. 

But diet soon made her body trim, and the association 
with carefree girls restored the disarming gaiety of her 
childhood. Her manners, as enchanting as her enormous 
eyes, won friends. She fell in love with one of them, James 
Hanson, a rich young businessman. 

High Button Shoes led to other minor dancing or act- 
ing roles. To train herself for walk-on parts others con- 
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sidered too trivial to spend any time on, Audrey studied 
dramatics with character actor Felix Aylmer, who com- 
mended her grace and poise. Because ballet had made 
movements automatic, she could concentrate on her lines. 

In The Lavender Hill Mob Audrey played the role 
of a cigarette girl, and as a result a movie talent scout 
offered her a small part in Monte Carlo Baby. For a brief 
scene in which Audrey had to register at a hotel desk and 
speak a couple of lines, the movie company used the real 
Hotel de Paris lobby in Monte Carlo. During the time 
it would take to film this sequence, guests had been asked 
to wait in the lobby. On cue, Audrey, vivacious and be- 
guiling, stepped into the range of the klieg lights to ap- 
proach the desk. Simultaneously a man entered the lobby 
pushing an elderly woman in a wheelchair. The woman 
with dark, intense eyes and frizzy gray hair was world- 
famous actress and novelist Sidonie Gabrielle Colette, 
aged seventy-eight. 

Colette, as well as producers, had for some time been 
seeking someone to play the role of Gigi in the dramatized 
version of one of her novels. Although the play would be 
presented on Broadway in English, Colette wanted a 
spirited, stylish girl who would give the impression of 
French ancestry. 

Halting the wheelchair, Colette whispered to her hus- 
band, "Voil* Gigi." 

At the end of the scene, Monsieur Godeket invited 
Audrey to come to Colette's apartment. There he de- 
scribed the play, which called for a sixteen-year-old girl 
dreaming of marriage, and then said, "My wife wants 
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you to play the lead when Gigi opens on Broadway.'* 

Audrey looked at him in astonishment. "Pm not ready 
for that," she said humbly. "I'm a dancer and " 

"You worked hard to become a dancer," said Colette. 
"You can work hard to become an actress." 

"But I've never spoken more than one or two lines on 
a stage at one time," said Audrey, still skeptical about 
her abilities. 

Colette held up an imperious forefinger. "You have a 
good appearance, a lovely personality. You're my Gigi." 

Audrey left the apartment in a daze. She didn't have a 
contract Colette had said there'd have to be an agree- 
ment with the New York producers first but what if 
she did get the part . . . Could she handle it? 

In London Audrey read for producer Gilbert Miller 
and playwright Anita Loos, who had dramatized Gigi 
and had flown over for an interview. 

"Learn the role," the producer told her, "and then sail 
for New York." 

New York sounded thousands of miles away, but 
Audrey had little time to speculate about her new life. 
While she was studying Gigi, William Wyler, represent- 
ative of Paramount studio, called to say she had been 
brought to his attention by one of their talent scouts. 
Would she be interested in a screen test for the role of 
Princess Anne in the forthcoming picture Roman Holi- 
day? 

Audrey explained about her commitment to Gigi. That 
wouldn't interfere with running a test, Wyler pointed 
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out. If she got the role the filming could wait. He'd al- 
ready spent several years trying to locate a princess. 

During the screen test Audrey felt nervous and self- 
conscious. She was glad when at the conclusion of a 
scene in which she lay in bed Wyler called, "Cut." 

Instantly relaxed, she sat up in bed grinning and hug- 
ging her knees. Later she found out that before the test 
Wyler had instructed the cameraman to keep going after 
he called "Cut." The sequence filmed after Audrey 
thought she was no longer under observation impressed 
Wyler the most. 

"Absolutely delicious! " he exclaimed. Audrey's mouth 
might be a little wide, her teeth irregular, but her fine- 
featured face had breeding and she exhibited marked 
dramatic talent. "I'll have to ship this film to the brass in 
Hollywood," he told Audrey, "but I think your chances 
of getting the role are good." 

Before Audrey left for America, she had a contract 
for Roman Holiday. She had the security of work, she 
thought, when she reached New York, but she lacked the 
security of a homeland, of family, and of friends close 
at hand. Everything seemed loud and new and strange 
as she unpacked and put away her meager possessions in 
a tiny hotel room. Apprehensively she set off for her 
first rehearsal for Gigi. 

"You'll have to take off fifteen pounds," the director 
barked. Then came a series of don'ts: "Don't bound on 
stage like a gazelle. . . . Don't speak in a monotone." 

Audrey's voice, although clear, was inflexible and at 
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times shrill. She knew very little about phrasing, or about 
projecting a role. To correct these and other faults, she 
took instruction in acting. Added to rehearsals, it meant 
an eighteen-hour day. Even with all her efforts at self- 
improvement, there were many times when she faced 
the danger of being fired for incompetency. Uncertainty 
kept her in a nervous tizzy. 

Because dancing would help her appearance and grace, 
but also because it would give her the assurance of the 
familiar, she enrolled at the Tarassova School of Ballet. 
A combination of diet, dance and anxiety made her 
shadow-thin. Loneliness haunted her; no one took James 
Hanson's place. But she stuck grimly to her task. 

Not knowing that Broadway plays often send up trial 
balloons outside New York, Audrey was surprised when 
the director said Gigi would open at the Walnut Street 
Theatre in Philadelphia on November 8, 1951. The play 
got off to a bad start. Furnishings chosen for their authen- 
ticity as to setting and period were aboard the S.S. Wash- 
ington, tied up in New York harbor pending settlement 
of a longshoremen's strike. Substitute props had to be 
hastily assembled. 

On opening night at the Fulton Theatre in New York, 
Audrey was as delighted as a child over the flowers that 
crowded her dressing room. In turn pert and naive, she 
played the role of gawky, teen-age Gigi with conviction 
and charm, showing marked ability to bridge the gap 
between actress and audience. 

"Wonderful!" cried Anita Loos as she embraced Au- 
drey after the play. 
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The public and critics agreed. "Spontaneous, lucid, 
captivating," commented Brooks Atkinson of The New 
York Times. 

Despite praise, Audrey continued to worry. If a scene 
didn't work out perfectly, she would come off-stage 
crestfallen. "What did I do wrong?" she would ask, 
breathless from having tried too hard. 

At the end of the first week in Gigi someone told her, 
"Your name is going up on the marquee." 

Audrey bolted out of the theater to have a look from 
across the street, but elation was mixed with modesty. 
"Oh dear," she exclaimed. "I still have to learn how to 
act." 

Seemingly Audrey had risen from an obscure chorus 
girl to a star practically overnight. But actually years of 
hard work and self-discipline lay back of the leap. Her 
success had not come because she had a curvaceous figure, 
but because under rugged circumstances she had devel- 
oped tenacity and courage. 

"If I hadn't learned to push myself hard in ballet," she 
said, "I could never have managed the tremendous amount 
of work necessary for playing a lead part on Broadway." 

Out of all the tributes that came as a result of Gigi, 
one of the most prized was an autographed photograph 
from Colette inscribed, "For Audrey Hepburn, a treas- 
ure which I found." 

Other actresses respected her talent. Gertrude Law- 
rence told her, "If they ever do a film on my life, I hope 
you get the lead." 

Although Audrey had become a celebrity at twenty- 
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two, she remained a mixture of adolescent uncertainty 
and womanly assurance. One moment she might convulse 
her friends with a mischievous imitation of someone in 
public life, the next conduct herself with the poise of a 
princess. 

She cared nothing for night life. After the show she 
usually went home with her friend Cathleen Nesbitt to 
talk and to have yogurt and milk. Audrey disliked pub- 
licity gimmicks, but at interviews she exercised tact. 
To serious questions she gave serious answers, such as, 
"Any stories you ever heard about the Nazi Occupation, 
no matter how awful, are probably true." But she could 
squelch reporters who tried to pry. 

While Audrey was still appearing in Gigi, Paramount^ 
chief designer, Edith Head, flew to New York to plan 
the wardrobe for Roman Holiday. At her first meeting 
with Miss Head, Audrey wore a simple dark suit with 
white collar and cuffs and fresh white gloves. In one 
buttonhole she had poked a single spray of lily of the 
valley. 

Miss Head smiled a greeting and then said, "The only 
test shots I've seen of you showed you in pajamas.'' 

As they discussed her wardrobe Audrey said, "Jewelry 
doesn't suit me, and the only make-up I wear is pale 
lipstick." 

Miss Head explained that dressing her type for every- 
day life was one thing, being costumed to portray a movie 
role something else. Audrey nodded understandingly. 
To the sketches Miss Head made she added a few minor 
details simpler necklines, wider belts. Audrey never 
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nagged, but she wanted every detail of her dresses to 
be exactly right, and fittings often took hours. 

As soon as Gigi closed, Audrey left for Italy to begin 
work on Roman Holiday, in which the director planned 
to use actual city buildings and streets. On the way she 
had a few uncluttered hours to think about James Hanson 
and her future. Could she make a success of a career and 
of marriage? 

Temporarily the career had priority. In Roman Holi- 
day Audrey had the role of a nineteen-year-old princess 
on a good will tour. Iri Rome she tires of stuffy speeches 
and formal functions and asks her doctor to give her a 
sedative. Later, acting on impulse, she sneaks out to see 
the city on her own and encounters a newspaperman, 
played by Gregory Peck. She and the reporter have an 
hilarious evening, including a dance on a Tiber River 
barge. Unaware that her escort is a journalist whose major 
interest is in getting a colorful story on her for his news- 
paper, the enamored princess accepts his invitation for 
another round of gaiety. 

Rehearsals were long, and partly because Audrey still 
lacked self-confidence, often exhausting. 

During her off-duty hours she worked hard at ballet 
and dramatics. Mostly by correspondence, she and James 
set a date for their wedding and went ahead with plans. 
Loving to design clothes, she doodled a whole series of 
wedding dresses. 

Audrey had a strong practical side to her nature, and 
as the end of the filming of Roman Holiday loomed up 
she began to have doubts about the marriage. Both she and 
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James had careers that would mean much travel, but 
often in opposite directions. Being apart more than they'd 
be together wasn't going to make the best possible basis 
for a happy union. If she married, she wanted to be really 
married. In the end Audrey broke the engagement. 

On her way back to New York, Audrey stopped to 
visit relatives and friends in London. Two cousins gave 
a tea in her honor. A guest, Gregory Peck, brought with 
him a tall, blue-eyed actor, Mel Ferrer. Inevitably Au- 
drey and Mel talked about the theater. "If you ever find 
a play you think suits me, send it along," she said lightly 
as they parted. 

From London Audrey went on to Hollywood for 
Sabrina, in which she played the daughter of a chauffeur 
courted by the sons of her father's employer. Each morn- 
ing a Paramount car picked her up in front of her apart- 
ment in Beverly Hills. On the way to the studio make-up 
department, she boned up on her lines. From make-up she 
rode to the Sabrina set on a bicycle. 

While on the set she concentrated sharply on her work 
and never indulged in idle chit-chat. Well disciplined 
and cooperative, she became a favorite with coaches, 
technicians and directors. "She inspires respect," one of 
them said of her. Though she protected her privacy 
away from the studio, Audrey enjoyed sociable inter- 
ludes during breaks in the filming. Others working with 
her found her fun. 

Because she had to do some singing in Sabrina, Audrey 
spent hours each day studying vocal music with a coach. 
She also continued work with a coach in dramatics. When 
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costuming for the picture was begun, Miss Head provided 
Audrey with dozens of miniatures that had her own face 
and figure and could be dressed as she pleased. The two 
women, in addition to their common interest in design, 
also shared a liking for languages, music and art, and so 
enjoyed working or relaxing together. At the end of a 
long fitting, Audrey would say, "Let's celebrate." This 
often meant hunting up the nearest confectionery to 
buy big, fat French pastries. 

With Roman Holiday on view across the country, 
audiences watched with delight as Audrey's mobile face 
expressed rebellion, repentance, hauteur, meekness. "I 
can make my face look well lived or wise," she said, "but 
Fm not either of these." 

Actually she affected audiences more through her sen- 
sitivity and magnetism than through any quality depend- 
ent upon face, figure, or accent. "Audrey Hepburn has 
increased in dramatic stature," wrote one critic. Another 
commented, "Talent has been backed by hard work." 

Audrey was not impressed by her achievements; but 
fans, photographers and playwrights besieged her to en- 
dorse a product, to recommend a script to producers, to 
hand out a magic formula for success. It seemed to her 
that half of her time was taken up with interviews, tele- 
vision appearances, and things that had nothing to do with 
acting. This part of her life she considered much harder 
work than rehearsing. 

Audrey showed up at a few parties her promoters in- 
sisted were important, but she never entertained lavishly 
herself. She liked to have friends in for a quiet evening, 
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but retained big chunks of time for solitude. "I have to 
be alone very often," she explained to friends. "That's 
how I refuel." 

Never bored, she sketched clothes, read, wrote letters, 
listened to the music of Benny Goodman, but also to that 
of Brahms and Beethoven. At mealtimes she often sat 
cross-legged on the floor in front of a tray of food, and 
while she ate she read Shaw or Shakespeare. 

One day a script for a stage play titled Ondine came 
from Mel Ferrer. The story with a medieval setting cen- 
ters around a water nymph who falls in love with a knight. 
Mel would be playing the knight. Did Audrey want the 
role of the nymph? 

Almost everyone advised against it. A medieval fantasy 
wouldn't go over well; the role would be risky. But Au- 
drey thought the play would be a challenge, and once 
her mind had been made up, no one could deter her. 

After the filming of Sabrina she returned to New 
York to begin rehearsals for Ondine. The round of study- 
ing dramatics, ballet, and voice left few hours for leisure, 
but Audrey and Mel made the most of them. Mel danced 
superbly, and Audrey liked his charming manners and 
wry humor. 

Members of the cast suspected that a wedding might 
be in the offing. "If the time comes for marriage, I'll 
know," Audrey told one of them. "When I get married 
I want to be very married." 

After her mother wrote that she planned to visit New 
York, perhaps get a job there, Audrey made happy prep- 
arations. "My mother is a wonderful person," she confided 
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to Mel. "IVe been wanting her to come for a long time, 
but she is very independent." 

As opening night for Ondine drew near, Audrey felt 
panicky. The build-up had been terrific. What if she 
failed? Then she realized that if she did the best she 
could, that was all that could be asked. 

The play went very well. With a blond wig and garish 
eye and mouth make-up, Audrey, both saucy and wistful, 
acted as if she believed every word of the fanciful script. 
She would become a great actress, said one critic, if she 
didn't let publicity and adulation rattle her away from 
herself. There was no indication that she would. Al- 
though Audrey gained new ease and authority as Ondine 
progressed, she avoided conceit. 

In the spring of 1954 on the night when the Academy 
Awards were presented in recognition of the outstanding 
movies and actors of the preceding year, Audrey was 
still in New York playing in Ondine. The main part of 
the proceedings was carried out in Hollywood, then 
relayed by television to the Centre Theatre in New York. 
Because of the difference in time zones, Audrey could 
play her role and still get to the Centre to see the awards 
made. Right after her performance she rushed across town 
by taxi to the theater, where the lobby blazed with 
lights. Through a distinguished crowd of men in black 
ties and women in mink, sable and ermine, a number of 
press agents and photographers pushed toward Audrey. 
She posed graciously, then went to join her mother and 
to find seats in the audience. 

Around them people were speculating on who would 
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win the award as the best actress of 1953. "It's a cinch 
for Deborah Kerr," Audrey heard someone say. 

On the stage banked by flowers, an Oscar a small gold 
statuette presented by the Motion Picture Academy 
stood on a table in solitary grandeur. The others to be 
awarded were all in Hollywood. 

Audrey, usually self-contained, sat biting her finger- 
nails nervously. As the award ceremonies got under way, 
a tense silence settled over the audience. The program 
switched from New York to Hollywood to New York. 
Then someone in Hollywood began reading the list of 
awards. A voice said, "Audrey Hepburn for Roman 
Holiday." 

As shouts and applause broke loose, Audrey sat for 
a moment too stunned to move. Then after exchanging 
a wobbly smile with her mother, she went forward to 
claim her prize. After the ceremony, still shaken, she 
posed for photographers backstage. 

"Where's the Oscar?" one photographer asked. 

Audrey looked down at her empty hands. "I ... I 
don't know," she faltered. "I put it down, I guess." 

From somewhere the Oscar materialized. Audrey 
grasped the gold figure and faced the cameras. After- 
wards, in the lounge, reporters fired questions at her. 
"Overwhelmed . . . thrilled . . ." Audrey told them, 
groping for words to describe her reactions. 

"What are your plans for the future?" one of them 
asked. 

"To be a great actress," Audrey said with deep sincer- 
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ity. Then feeling she couldn't take any more question- 
ing, she asked to be excused. 

Another honor came to Audrey for her distinguished 
performance in Ondine. The American Theatre Wing 
conferred upon her the Antoinette Perry the "Tony" 
Award, a silver medallion given annually to the best 
actress of the season in a play on Broadway. 

While playing in Ondine, Audrey had come to rely 
heavily upon Mel both professionally and emotionally. 
He was a man, she decided, with whom she could have 
a lasting marriage. After the show closed, she and Mel 
flew to Switzerland. In a mountain-top chapel Audrey 
became Mrs. Ferrer. 

The charm she manifested on the screen carried over 
into her home life. To Mel's four children Pepa, Mela, 
Christopher, and Mark she was a warm, friendly step- 
mother, referring to them as "our children." As a wife 
and homemaker Audrey was as much of a perfectionist 
as in other aspects of her life; but the rigidity and intensity 
of her standards she applied to herself, not to others. 

In 1955 Audrey and Mel acted jointly in War and 
Peace. Audrey portrayed a bewitching Natasha Rostov, 
whose way of life based on frivolity and lavish entertain- 
ment is shattered overnight by Napoleon's army during 
an invasion of Russia. Mel took the part of a dashing 
cavalry colonel, Andrei. 

At the end of that movie the Ferrers took a vacation. 
Then Audrey, whose feeling for dance had remained 
strong, resumed the serious study of ballet She was ex- 
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cited when her dancing skills won her a role in the musical 
comedy Funny Face, in which she played opposite Fred 
Astaire. For the filming she went to Paris. Astaire showed 
her the utmost consideration. When they got to an intri- 
cate routine, he would ask, "How can we make this more 
comfortable for you?" 

After Funny Face Audrey began rehearsals with Mel 
for Mayerling, an old and celebrated royal scandal, to be 
produced on television. 

"Treat her more roughly," Director Anatole Litvak 
frequently urged Mel. During breaks Audrey helped her 
husband memorize lengthy parts. Both of them received 
poor reviews when Mayerling appeared on NBC's Pro- 
ducer's Showcase. But Audrey went ahead to a role in 
The Unforgiven. While filming was in process in Mex- 
ico, she was thrown from a horse and injured her back 
seriously. 

In a telephone conversation with Mel immediately 
after the accident she said, "There's something I want 
you to know. It wasn't the horse's fault." 

On the ambulance plane flying her to California, Au- 
drey worried, not about herself, but about the delay in 
filming and about Mel's reactions. For weeks Audrey, 
suffering a great deal of pain, had to be confined to her 
room. Never complaining, never irritable, she refused 
sedatives. "How do you feel?" she would ask the nurse 
as if she were the patient. 

"In thirty years on the job I never had a patient like 
her," one of the nurses said. 

Wearing a white Victorian high-necked nightgown, 
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her hair pulled back in a pony tail tied with white ribbon, 
Audrey would sit propped up in bed and greet visitors 
cheerfully. She consistently exhibited more interest in 
their problems than in her own. For the flowers and gifts 
that poured in, she personally wrote gracious thank-you 
notes. 

With The Unf or given Audrey had begun earning five 
hundred thousand dollars a picture, but it made little 
difference in her standard of living. She still bypassed 
jewels and furs, choosing dark suits and plain pumps with 
medium heels for street wear, and slacks, shirts and san- 
dals, always immaculate, for home. 

Although splurging on food occasionally, Audrey 
maintained her figure through disciplining herself in diet. 
For lunch she almost always had fruit, milk, and yogurt 
or cottage cheese. She had help with domestic duties; but 
when she and Mel invited guests for dinner, she tried to 
prepare at least one dish palate-tempting stuffed veal or 
a Dutch apple torte. And she personally arranged flowers 
for the table. 

In 1958 Mel outlined to her the plan for Green Man- 
sions, which he would direct and in which she would play 
the role of a young girl brought up in a South American 
forest. 

"So we can get shots of rare animals and exotic jungle 
settings, much of the picture will be filmed in South 
America," Mel explained. "You will have a pet deer that 
follows you constantly." 

"Then we'd better be training one ahead of time," Au- 
drey advised. 
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When Mel brought her a dappled faun, she christened 
it "Ip." The faun slept in the bathroom and ate its pab- 
ulum in the living room. At first the Ferrers' five-pound 
Yorkshire terrier, Famous of Assam, resented Ip's pres- 
ence, but later the two romped together and became part- 
ners in mischief. 

Audrey had always been fond of animals. Green Man- 
sions gave her an opportunity to observe them closely. 
The fluidity of their movements impressed her. "Their 
limberness, balance, and control resemble those of a 
ballerina," she said to MeL "We should learn from them." 

Audrey did. In a brilliant red leotard she went out on 
the natural grass of the set for Green Mansions and de- 
veloped a whole series of exercises imitative of animals. 

No matter how involved Audrey became in exercises, 
hobbies and work, she put Mel's needs first. Once when 
she knew she'd be away from him over a period of months, 
she wrote out daily menus for the cook to fix, even to a 
bedtime snack, covering January to May. 

She was as loyal a wife at the studio as at home. Mel's 
directing of Green Mansions aroused the discontent of 
both crew and cast members, but Audrey acted as if she 
thought him the greatest director in the world. 

"I think she's the wife of every man's dreams," an 
observer remarked. 

When chosen to play the lead in The Nun's Story, Au- 
drey, as usual, made strenuous, almost obsessive prepara- 
tions for her role and spent hours learning how to man- 
age the long, bulky nun's garb while climbing on and off 
streetcars or running. One scene set in an asylum for the 
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insane called for the nun to subdue a woman who had 
become violent. The producer planned to provide a 
double, but Audrey learned how to wrestle so she could 
play the part herself. 

For the haircutting sequence in which as a neophyte 
she had to have her hair cut to a scraggle, Audrey could 
have worn a wig. But she grew hair for months so it 
could be hacked off. So wholeheartedly did she enter into 
the role that whether near the camera or not, she seemed 
to be playing the selfless nun. 

While she was on location in the steaming African jun- 
gle, her sleeping quarters had supposedly been equipped 
with an air conditioner. By mistake a humidifier had been 
installed instead. This made the atmosphere in her apart- 
ment even more uncomfortable. 

"Why didn't you tell us?" technicians wanted to know 
when the error was discovered. 

"I didn't want to cause any trouble," Audrey said 
meekly. 

Upon completion of the filming of the African portion 
of The Nun's Story, the cast went on to Rome. Upon re- 
lease of the movie, Audrey's delicate face and charming 
smile served her well. Always a convincing actress, she 
succeeded in making the drama of the nun's life believable. 

The picture won much acclaim, but applause has never 
meant much to Audrey. "The best audience I ever had 
made not a single sound at the end of my performance," 
she once said, referring to a ballet program she gave during 
the Nazi occupation of Holland. 

Audrey, still pursuing her dream of becoming a great 
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actress, pours everything she has into her work. She will 
spend days on a single scene and often rehearses at home 
after she leaves the studio. She is rarely pleased with her 
own performance. After watching a rush from her films 
she will say, "I should have done better." 

Those who work with her are impressed by her ambi- 
tion; yet her goal is neither fame nor fortune. She has no 
dislike for money, but she chooses roles on the basis of 
the opportunity they provide for acting. The reward is 
not important Being the best actress she can be is im- 
portant. 

Audrey is equally thorough in activities outside the 
studio. When asked to do a ten-minute recording for the 
United Nations for rebroadcast in Belgium she insisted 
on memorizing the script instead of just reading it. When 
technicians played it back to her she wasn't satisfied with 
the first recording, the second, or the third. Most persons 
would have accomplished the recording in minutes, but 
Audrey took hours. 

"It is impossible to be effective/' Audrey insists, "if you 
ride off in five or six directions at once." So that she will 
waste no moments, she charts each day's schedule in 
timetable fashion. 

When working, she is up at five o'clock, but for a few 
days after completion of a picture she may lie in bed 
until eight or nine reading or relaxing. Unless she has 
enough sleep, Audrey looks dangerously fatigued and 
gets dark circles under her eyes; so she usually goes to 
bed at eight-thirty or nine, but may read for a while be- 
fore turning out her light. 
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For recreation she enjoys a long quiet walk, a ride on 
horseback, or an active sport, such as tennis with Mel. 
She likes to swim but says she's just an average social 
swimmer, whereas Mel is a very good one. 

As yet she and Mel have not bought a home, because, 
alone or together, they must so often be abroad. Audrey 
has become adept at making a home away from home. If 
they are to be gone long, she takes silver, linen, china, 
vases, favorite books and records. 

"I feel at home anywhere," she says, "and living among 
all kinds of people makes one a better actress." 

Both here and overseas, would-be actresses frequently 
ask Audrey what it takes to achieve stardom. 

"Years of hard work," she replies, dedication shining 
from her eyes. "Beauty and a good figure are not enough. 
You have to have talent; but more important, you have to 
look at yourself objectively and decide what you must 
do." 

Audrey has both beauty and talent, but her greatest 
asset is character. Whether in her home or on the stage 
she never gives in to jealousy, irritation, or self-indulgence. 
Popularity has never been important to her. She has 
striven not to be of a group but above it in manners, words, 
and actions. She is hard-working, considerate, whole- 
hearted, sincere. These are the qualities that have en- 
deared her to workers, critics, directors and friends. 
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Librarian from Limerick 



AS A CHILD ANNE CARROLL MOORE DEMONSTRATED THE 

imagination that would later make her the partner of 
thousands of children seeking adventures in books. 

For as long as she could remember, Anne had loved 
the Cornish Road that led past woods, over brooks, and 
on to the White Mountains. Beyond the White Moun- 
tains lay the whole world. One day her father told her 
that the Cornish Road, built across a filled-in swamp, 
had caved in. Had the road dropped through to China? 
she wondered. And were Chinese boys and girls walking 
along it? For some time afterwards, she interspersed her 
games with "Cornish Road has fallen in, fallen in," sung 
to the tune of London Bridge. 

Anne was born July 12, 1 87 1, on a farm near Limerick, 
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Maine. Her lawyer father, Luther S. Moore, had bought 
it after doctors advised an open-air life, but he continued 
his legal work. The horses, sheep, chickens, and cattle 
all became Anne's pets. With her seven brothers she 
explored pastures and orchards enclosed by miles of 
stone walls, climbed the wooded hills, and stretched her 
vision looking off toward the peaks that wore white 
hoods much of the year. 

She loved to help plant and water the pinks, phlox, 
zinnias, and marigolds that her mother called their "acre 
of enchantment/' Cutting and taking flowers to neighbors 
and friends taught Anne the joy of sharing. 

In the spring Anne watched her brothers tap the sugar 
maples with spiles and hang buckets to catch the sap. 
The clear, thin sap they collected was boiled in a large 
vat until it was reduced to syrup. Thirty-five to fifty gal- 
lons of sap were needed to make one gallon of syrup, her 
father had told her. While waiting for the sap to boil 
down, Anne took many an imaginary journey on a tree 
twisted into the shape of a saddle. As soon as an older 
brother would call, "It's ready!" she would leap down 
and run to watch while he dropped circles of amber 
sweetness to solidify on the snow. Letting the patties 
dissolve slowly on her tongue, Anne thought they tasted 
much better than candy bought in a store. 

Before she was old enough to go to school, Anne was 
eagerly expectant whenever she saw her father harnessing 
Pocahontas to the wide-seated Concord buggy. Fre- 
quently this meant an expedition. Mr. Moore, an explorer 
at heart, would say as if addressing a grown-up, "I need 
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to see a man on business and I'd like having your com- 
pany." 

On the way to one of several villages Newfield, 
Parsonsfield, or Cornish Mr. Moore, with prodding 
from Anne, would relate incidents from his childhood or 
tell about his brother who had ridden off on a spirited 
horse across a desert and disappeared mysteriously, pre- 
sumably in quicksand. Endowed with a sense of humor 
and of drama, Mr. Moore quoted poetry, Aesop and the 
Bible. 

Her father's clients fascinated Anne. One had a purple 
mark on his face and let the grass in his front yard grow 
so tall it covered the doorstep. 

When she and her father headed for home they took a 
different road from the one they had come. Usually he 
told her a little about a client's case and expressed hope 
that things would work out in the best way for everyone 
concerned. Sometimes they stopped to pick the wild 
strawberries that they found half hidden under vines on a 
hillside. 

On stormy days little Anne felt a bit lonely when her 
brothers, selecting books from the family's well-stocked 
library, settled down to read in the attic or on one of the 
many stairways of the big, sprawling house. She longed 
to be able to read too, so that she could discover for her- 
self the thin and small or fat and tall persons in the magic 
land of books. Her mother read to her, as did the fastidious 
grandmother who was Mother's mother, but Anne didn't 
really like to be read to except by her father. He read the 
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way he talked, and seemed as carried away by her favorite 
magazine, The Nursery, as she was. 

One day when she was five, Anne, on her own, learned 
to pick out some of the words in a large-print edition of 
the Gospel of St. John. But she decided to wait until she 
could read really well before telling the family about her 
new skill. That night she could hardly sleep. 

Through her parents Anne learned to love music and 
fine pictures almost as much as books. At the dinner 
table she heard public problems discussed. Mr. Moore, 
a trustee of the State Agricultural College, championed 
good schools, good roads and good government. 

After Anne started to school she liked it, but looked 
forward, too, to special holidays. At Christmas time she 
helped her mother make wreaths of evergreen and scarlet 
alder berries. Birthdays, with roses on her cake instead 
of candles, were almost as much fun as Christmas. In 
preparation for May Day Mrs. Moore helped Anne make 
gay paper baskets. After they had filled them with flowers 
and surprises Anne took them to the houses of her friends, 
where she would stealthily hang a basket on a doorknob, 
and then knock and run, half hoping that she would be 
caught and kissed. 

On days that were not special she rode horseback with 
her brothers, and played croquet or more strenuous games. 
In winter she skated, coasted, and bobsledded on a steep 
hill that led straight down to Main Street, with its peril 
of sleighs and slow-moving ox carts. The challenge lay 
in turning a sharp curve fast enough to make three more 
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hills to the blanket factory a mile distant. The proudest 
day of her childhood was the one when she got to sit 
next to the boy masterminding the bobsled's course, 
"Don't scream if we go off the road," he cautioned. 

At ten Anne entered Limerick Academy, a school older 
than the state of Maine. Listening in on the recitations of 
students in other grades, she picked up a number of un- 
related facts that she tried to fit together. Because one of 
her brothers denounced Latin with great vehemence, 
Anne decided to avoid it; but the principal of the Acad- 
emy, who lived in the Moore home the year Anne was 
thirteen, changed her mind about the language and also 
persuaded her to read Shakespeare. Fond of dramatics, 
she took part in school plays, frequently being assigned 
an important role. 

Some of Anne's teen-age friends rebelled at the slow 
pace and monotony of village life, but Anne believed 
that all the romance and mystery she read about in books 
existed in Limerick, only on a smaller scale, and she never 
felt bored. 

Anne graduated from Limerick Academy at the age of 
seventeen and went on to Bradford Academy at Bradford, 
Massachusetts. Outgoing, gay and witty, she made friends 
easily with students from all parts of the country. One 
thing troubled her the future. "Fd like to be a lawyer," 
she confided to a friend. 

"But there are hardly any women lawyers," her friend 
pointed out. "And most schools won't accept women for 
law courses." 

"You can get a legal education in a lawyer's office 
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instead of attending law school," Anne told her friend. 
Two of her brothers had studied law with her father; why 
couldn't she? 

As usual, her parents were understanding when she 
outlined her plan. "Whatever you do, you must put your 
heart as well as your mind into it," Mr. Moore wrote; but 
Anne had been in her father's office only a short time 
when he died. Her dream of becoming a lawyer was 
supplanted by the necessity of helping her mother keep 
their home going for her brothers. 

During this difficult period Anne found reading a 
comfort. With so many books at home, she didn't have 
much need for the services of the Limerick Library, but 
whenever she went there she felt sorry for the children 
who used it. On the shelves there were only a few books 
for them, and they had no special room of their own. 

As circumstances eased at home, Anne began thinking 
about the possibility of being a librarian. Today a librar- 
ian is expected to have four years of college, plus one 
year of specialized training which includes courses rang- 
ing from cataloguing and bibliography to library science 
and publicity. But in the eighteen nineties librarians were 
likely to be poorly trained elderly women without de- 
grees. 

Wanting all the preparation she could get, Anne chose 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, New York, because in the 
new Free Library there she could learn how books were 
catalogued and selected. During her year as a student she 
fell in love with the city. She had planned to return to 
Maine to pioneer in mobile library work, but she changed 
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her mind when Mary Wright Plummer, Director of 
Pratt Institute Free Library, asked her to stay on to help 
establish a reading room for children. At that time few 
libraries had such facilities, and some had signs that said 
Dogs and children not allowed. 

Anne and imaginative Miss Plummer supervised a room 
that had chairs and tables of varying heights. From the 
low windows children looked out on a terraced play- 
ground where they could roll in summer and coast in 
winter. 

Coming to a library should be a pleasant experience, 
thought Anne. She yearned to give every child a love of 
reading, because she knew books could bring joy and 
inspire high ideals. Gifted with an uncommon under- 
standing of how the mind of a child functions, she realized 
that animals can seem like people and a troll could be as 
real as the milkman. 

Anne's appreciation of make-believe, her on-tiptoe 
alertness and sense of humor, were priceless assets. The 
children responded to her love of books as well as her 
love for them, and confided to her their dreams and 
disappointments, their likes and dislikes. Some youngsters 
walked miles to check out books or pooled their resources 
so one child could come on the street car and get books 
for several. 

Trying to arouse greater interest in the needs of chil- 
dren, Anne wrote the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association asking that a special section be cre- 
ated for children's libraries. At the Montreal Conference 
in 1900 such a group was formed, with Anne as chair- 
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man. All those present had a common problem: the 
number of children's books was extremely limited, and 
only a few had quality and charm. 

Anne's initiative in library circles and her success at 
Pratt led to a position as Superintendent of Work with 
Children at the New York Public Library. In the newly 
created post it would be up to her to shape policies, 
build a suitable collection of books and train assistants. 
She took over on September i, 1906. 

At the Central Library, and later at branch libraries, 
Anne planned special exhibits and activities for holidays. 
On Halloween the children came dressed as witches, 
goblins and ghosts and on Valentine's Day Anne featured 
an exhibition of old valentines with verses, pictures and 
delicate workmanship. 

Children at the Central Library responded as warmly 
as they had at Pratt. Anne was delighted when a young 
patron saluted her gaily with "How do you do, Miss 
Elegant Fowl." Another confided, "It's fun to read when 
you don't have to." 

Anne taught her young library patrons to treat books 
with respect. Most of the youngsters remembered to wash 
their hands before taking a book from the shelves, but 
even so, books became soiled and occasionally mutilated. 
Because Anne thought clean, attractive books inspired 
proper handling of them she promptly discarded ones 
that had become shabby through usage. 

Discovering that some of the branch libraries were 
located in neighborhoods where immigrants were pour- 
ing in, Anne cast about for ways to make the newcomers 
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feel at home among books. For a branch library in an 
Italian section she designed a folder that showed library 
services in pictures. When she told stories there, she 
tried to include an Italian folk tale. 

Storytelling, under attack by some librarians, had be- 
come an established feature at Central. It could be just a 
fad, Anne realized; but as she watched the expressions 
on the faces of children touched by beauty, truth, or 
humor, she never doubted its value. It took skill and a 
dynamic personality to make stories effective, and when- 
ever possible she brought in professional storytellers, 
among them England's Marie L. Shedlock. Anne herself 
had the gift of making children see elves at play or mak- 
ing them feel a new meaning in the world around them. 

At first Anne included only small children, but then 
children eleven and twelve years old demanded, "Tell 
us a story." The story hours became so popular that for 
a rime admission had to be limited to ticket holders. Dis- 
cipline was rarely necessary, but if any disorder arose, 
Aiine sent the offenders away immediately, and for a 
rime they might be denied the privileges of hearing stories 
or checking out books. 

Each year Anne tried to make Christmas a gay time 
for young library patrons. Usually a package of books 
wrapped in Christmas paper and bearing a card "Merry 
Christmas, everybody," occupied a place of honor. Chil- 
dren would hover around guessing what new books or 
old favorites might be inside the wrapping. For adult 
visitors she had exhibits of books for children that would 
make good gifts. 
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At Christmas time in 1910 Anne had a party for the 
forty beautifully dressed dolls usually kept in exhibit 
cases at the Hudson Park Library in Greenwich Village. 
To each child she handed a doll. Then Ruth Sawyer, die 
well-known author, in a beautiful singing voice, told the 
children her own story, "The Wee Red Cap." 

As the library services and facilities grew, Anne 
brought in assistants from all over the country. In a 
pleasant, casual way she explored the reading background 
of applicants. They must, of course, be able to catalogue 
books and carry out routine duties. "Could you plan ex- 
hibits, tell stories, conduct a meeting of parents or teach- 
ers?" were standard questions. As discerning in her judg- 
ment of individuals as of books, she would ask herself, 
"Does this person have imagination, a sense of wonder 
about books, a respect for childhood?" 

For young assistants Miss Moore set up a training 
course that combined on-the-job experiences and lectures. 
"Visit bookstores and art galleries," she urged them. 
"Library work should be a living, growing experience." 

Miss Moore set high standards for her assistants but 
showed appreciation for efforts in meeting them. Fair- 
minded and just, she welded together a capable staff. 
Because of her insight and wisdom, assistants and fellow 
workers came frequently for advice and encouragement. 
To a recital of most problems she listened patiently, but 
she disliked self-depreciation. "Take yourself as you 
are and make the most of it," she would advise tardy. 

The work was taxing, but Anne loved it and smiled 
delightedly when she saw children reading on roofs of 
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tenement houses, on fire escapes, in shady corners of 
playgrounds, on ferryboats. 

One afternoon a Jewish woman came to the library 
with her thirteen-year-old son. "I wanted to see what 
Leopold gets here," she told Anne. 

"I'll show you around," Miss Moore offered, but then 
realized this was not all the mother wanted. 

"Since Leopold has been coming here," the mother 
explained, "he is more careful of books more thought- 
ful of others and of me." 

"You see," Miss Moore said later, relating the incident 
to an assistant, "you never know how much books or 
librarians may be doing for a child." 

In her off-duty hours Miss Moore attended plays, went 
to museums or art galleries and joined in neighborhood 
festivities. Just everyday incidents held enchantment for 
her. She loved taking friends or celebrities sightseeing in 
Manhattan, showing them the jeweled city at night from 
the top of a tall building, or introducing them to exotic 
foods served in restaurants featuring the foods of other 
lands. 

The first World War brought a shortage of books. 
When an influenza epidemic broke out, the Health De- 
partment closed movies and libraries. Children would 
stop Miss Moore on the street to talk about books. "Pm 
so lonesome for them," one little girl said wistfully. When 
the library opened once more, Anne shared the jubilation 
of the children hurrying through the doorway with 
eager footsteps. 

Miss Moore had long been disturbed because news- 
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papers paid no attention to reviewing juvenile books, so 
she responded enthusiastically when the editor of The 
Bookman asked her to contribute an article on children's 
books for each issue. Later, she wrote reviews for the 
New York Tribune. In her opinion books for children 
should, if anything, be finer than books for adults. She 
encouraged publishing firms to set up special departments 
headed by individuals of ability and distinction to edit 
children's books. 

At the end of World War I reports came from France 
of communities where libraries had been bombed and 
books destroyed or carted away. When the American 
Committee for Devastated France announced that one 
aspect of their work would be providing libraries and 
books, Miss Moore offered part of her staff and her own 
time and energy to help in rehabilitation. 

In April of 1921, as a representative of the American 
Library Association, she sailed to France to stimulate 
cooperation with libraries of other countries. Outside 
simple structures set up by the American Committee for 
Devastated France, she saw long lines of children wait- 
ing to get in to read books. 

During the war these youngsters, whose homes had 
been bombed to ash heaps, had been hungry for food, 
but also for books. They had not even had textbooks, 
because schools had been discontinued. Now they were 
exchanging horror and fear for new, happy experiences 
in the libraries. 

Through May and June Miss Moore visited coundess 
homes, schools and libraries. In Paris she visited museums, 
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saw the Jardin des Plantes, walked along the Champs 
Elysees, and shopped for books worthy of translation. 
At intervals she stopped to watch or talk to children 
rolling hoops, spinning tops, or sailing boats. 

From Paris Miss Moore journeyed to London, and then 
went on to Sawrey, Ambleside, where she expected to 
visit Beatrix Potter of Peter Rabbit fame, who lived on a 
farm with her husband, William Heelis. 

On a sunny morning with air made fragrant by wild 
roses and new-mown hay, Anne walked up the long hill 
from the ferry to the village of Sawrey. As she passed a 
hay field a sturdy woman in a broad-brimmed straw hat 
came toward her carrying a rake. "Are you Anne Carroll 
Moore?" she asked, her blue eyes bright with merriment. 

Beatrix Potter was in her mid-fifties, but her cheeks 
were as rosy as a young girl's. Long before they reached 
the lane leading to Castle Cottage, Anne felt she'd known 
Beatrix a long time. 

Miss Moore's invitation had been for lunch, but Beatrix 
persuaded her to stay until late afternoon for strawberries 
with fresh country cream. Then from behind the teapot 
Beatrix asked, "If you had a nightie and a toothbrush, 
couldn't you stay all night? I want to hear more about 
your children in New York," she added as Anne hesitated. 

Feeling the sincerity in the invitation of Beatrix and 
her gentle-mannered husband, Miss Moore agreed hap- 
pily. 

A few minutes later Beatrix handed her the key to her 
own Hill Top Farm House. "Rummage to your heart's 
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content. Then you'll be able to tell your library children 
you saw Tom Kitten's House." 

Anne appreciated Beatrix's trust in letting her go there 
alone. She saw the teacup the mice peeped out from under, 
and the attic where Ribby and Tabitha heard the roly 
poly noise. The next morning when she left, Miss Moore 
took with her as gifts for the children in New York one 
of Beatrix's water colors of rabbits playing in the snow 
with their sleds and an autographed copy of The Roly 
Poly Pudding. 

"You'll always be welcome at Hill Top/' Beatrix told 
her warmly. 

Back in London on a drab street in Somers Town, Miss 
Moore visited David Copperfield's Library in Dickens' 
old home. There she watched twenty boys and girls, 
entrusted with the care of the books, wash their hands, 
put on smocks, and go about their duties quietly and 
competently. A courteous guide showed her a chiffonier 
full of books Dickens had read as a boy. One intense, 
eager youth of fourteen told her, "I save every bit of 
money I can get for books. I can live without sweets, 
but I can't live without books." 

Taking up her duties again in New York, Anne Moore 
found time not only to write reviews but also several 
books with critical comments to help adults in selecting 
books for young people. The first of a series she titled 
Roads to Childhood. 

For children everywhere she wrote Nicholas: A Man- 
hattan Christmas Story, in which a little Dutch boy comes 
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to visit New York. It is full of things children love 
parties, treats, kindness, and fun. 

Miss Moore liked to think children gained character 
through reading. When Gertrude Ederle returned from 
her celebrated swim across the English Channel and re- 
ceived a public ovation in New York, Anne remembered 
what a zestful reader Gertrude had been. 

"Is it real?" she had more than once asked Miss Moore 
or one of the assistants. Perhaps some of the books she 
had read had contributed to her perseverance and courage. 

To the Children's Library Miss Moore invited parents, 
teachers, and other adults who could tell stories, make 
posters or superintend the hanging of pictures which 
ranged from familiar ones by well-known artists to crude 
but appealing ones drawn by the children themselves. 
Whenever possible she brought in famous writers or 
artists, Lord Dunsany and Walter de la Mare among 
them, to meet the children. 

Miss Moore was delighted when tall, spare Arthur 
Rackham, a British artist, visited the Children's Room. 
She had long admired the illustrator of Peter Pan his 
goblins and strange twisted trees. On Christmas Eve 
Anne and Rackham, who had a few hours to spare be- 
fore sailing for England, had a gay, impromptu evening 
eating at the Brevoort Grill and riding through the city. 
Rackham never fumbled with his key to fairyland, 
thought Anne. 

To artists, writers and publishers who came to discuss 
plans for books, Miss Moore gave generously of herself. 
At times, motivated by a desire to put better writing and 
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drawing into the hands of children, she criticized defi- 
ciencies severely. But her unfailing sensitivity to the 
true and beautiful stimulated most of those who came. 
Letters postmarked from all over the world piled up on 
her desk. 

When girls inquired about careers as librarians Miss 
Moore candidly admitted that the hours of work were 
long and the pay was low; but the compensations, she 
said, outweighed these factors. Girls with keen, explor- 
ing minds would find challenge in the work and have a 
chance to use their creative abilities. "If you love chil- 
dren and love books, what career could offer more?" 
she would ask. 

Despite increasing responsibilities, Miss Moore main- 
tained a close relationship with her staff, sharing the ela- 
tion of each one who was setting off for an adventure on 
an alien shore, receiving some award or passing a mile- 
stone. She liked to meet the young men her librarians 
expected to marry. Years after an assistant had been away 
from Central she might unexpectedly receive a letter or 
a gift from Anne. 

October, 1931, marked Miss Moore's twenty-fifth an- 
niversary at the New York Library. Artists, librarians, 
publishers and authors combined to give her a surprise 
party highlighted by a puppet show and a story told by 
Ruth Sawyer. Anne cut the birthday cake with a snicker- 
snee from an old pirate ship. While she was seated in the 
Washington Irving chair, an assistant brought her a cornu- 
copia filled with letters and telegrams from well-wishers 
throughout America. 
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On one occasion an admirer of Miss Moore's story 
about Nicholas presented her with a manikin of a Dutch 
boy carved out of wood. Thinking Nicholas Knicker- 
bocker would serve to get her on an equal footing with 
children, Anne formed the habit of taking the manikin 
with her. "Do you have Nicholas with you today ?" chil- 
dren would ask. 

"He's only a piece of wood," one little girl objected. 
"Why don't you write a book about him and make him 
real?" 

Anne's answer was Nicholas and the Golden Goose, 
a story of Nicholas's travels in France. 

With adults Miss Moore was often almost as informal 
as with children. At a library conference she remarked 
that most of the papers had been too grave; for her theme 
she had chosen "The Jumblies." "They sailed away in a 
Sieve, they did . . ." 

But she could also be deeply serious. Some of her 
associates, having seen her integrity and her fire, would 
never be able to accept mediocrity in books or in service 
to children. 

Miss Moore was widely known as a lecturer and often 
spoke to civic groups, educators and service clubs, as 
well as librarians, but she resisted attempts to build her 
up as an authority. "I have always loved books and chil- 
dren, and I've been very lucky to be able to combine the 
two," she would say modestly. She was, however, pleased 
when in 1932 the trustees of Pratt Institute bestowed 
upon her their Diploma of Honor for Distinguished 
Achievement. Later, the old children's library was con- 
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verted into a seminar room and designated as the Anne 
Carroll Moore Room. 

In 1936 she began The Three Owls Notebook series 
for the Horn Book. Her evaluations, as wise as an owl's, 
made new friends for children's books. 

The following year Miss Moore went to England for 
King George VTs coronation celebration and another 
visit with Beatrix Potter, with whom she had corre- 
sponded over the years. This time she stayed almost a 
week at Hill Top Farm. Riding past rows of tulips and 
hedgerows white with hawthorn, she and Beatrix talked 
again about art, books and children. 

Miss Moore returned to a grimmer world. The pro- 
longed nation-wide business depression had reduced her 
budget and she had to ration books. In the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature for March 13, 1937, she wrote of the 
children's disappointment in finding bare shelves in the 
library. But she did the best she could with what she had. 

By 1938 New York had forty-six branch libraries, 
ten sublibraries and two traveling libraries. At intervals 
Miss Moore visited all of them. Sharing the reading inter- 
ests of boys and girls of all races and national backgrounds 
was a voyage of discovery for her. 

Summers she held book clinics for parents, teachers 
and librarians. Several times she visited Utah State Agri- 
cultural College in Logan, where she enjoyed the moun- 
tains, sheep, and strawberries, but most of all the hos- 
pitality of the people. 

On February 16, 1940, Miss Moore was the guest of 
honor at a dinner dance given at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
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by the Women's National Book Association and the 
Booksellers' League of New York. Among the speakers 
were toastmaster Christopher Morley, Lin Yutang, Mary 
Ellen Chase, and Stephen Vincent Benet. The climax of 
the banquet came when Miss Moore received the Con- 
stance Skinner Memorial Award, a bronze medal given 
annually to a woman making a distinguished contribution 
to the world of books. 

The following June the University of Maine awarded 
her the Doctor of Humane Letters degree with the cita- 
tion, "The university of your native state takes particular 
pride in your achievements." 

A short time after her seventieth birthday, Miss Moore 
retired. The children missed her. They had considered 
her as much a part of the library as the crouching lions 
guarding the Fifth Avenue entrance, and to them she had 
seemed like a fairy godmother. 

But retirement proved to be an invigorating experience 
for Miss Moore and those around her. She saw the best 
in plays and exhibits, visited libraries, lectured, entertained 
friends, and returned to the Children's Room on special 
occasions. Distressed by the reduction in the printing 
of children's books during the second world war, she 
wrote in the May i, 1943, Library Journal, "Let us re- 
quire of the publishers that they continue to give chil- 
dren the bread of life in as palatable a form as war con- 
ditions permit." 

Three years later, her publisher released A Century of 
Kate Greenaway, an appreciative study of that artist's 
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sensitivity to form and color, as well as to truth and 
beauty. 

On her eightieth birthday Miss Moore appeared frail, 
but her mind was alert, her step lively. She had never 
stopped growing, never stopped exploring. Gifts, letters 
and tributes in prose and poetry poured in from Oslo, 
Mexico City, Paris all over the world. 

Honors continued. On June 3, 1955, Pratt Institute 
conferred upon her an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. Out in the State Agricultural College in Idaho, 
a children's book room, with windows looking out upon 
the Wasatch Mountains, bears her name. 

When Russian sputniks inclined the thought of the 
nation toward science, Miss Moore reminded the public 
that dreams, fancies and fairies are also a rightful part of 
the heritage of children* 

Miss Moore's influence has been wide, but also deep. 
She made the Children's Room at the New York Central 
Library a place that inspired dreams and deeds. At least 
partly because of her efforts, a new generation of story- 
tellers in libraries across the country share with starry- 
eyed children the make-believe, wisdom, wonder, and 
beauty that can be found in books. Anne Carroll Moore 
took seriously the admonition her father gave her early 
in life. She put her heart as well as her mind into her work 
of bringing books and children together in unusual, ex- 
citing ways. 
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From Harlem Hoyden to Tennis Queen 



AS A TEEN-AGER LIVING IN HARLEM, A. CONGESTED TENE- 

ment area of New York City, Althea Gibson almost 
became a juvenile delinquent; but her discovery of a 
talent for tennis opened up a new world to her. Driven 
by a fierce desire to be somebody on and off the courts, 
she finally established herself as a champion. To reach 
her goals Althea had to win over poverty, prejudice and 
personality problems. 

Althea was born August 25, 1927, in Silver, South 
Carolina, where her father was a sharecropper on a 
cotton farm. After bad weather rained crops three years 
in a row Mr. Gibson moved the family to Harlem, where 
he got a job as handyman in a garage. At first the Gibsons 
lived with Althea's Aunt Sally, but later took an apart- 
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ment on West i43td Street in Harlem. Althea felt 
cramped sharing the limited space with her parents, her 
sisters Millie, Annie, and Lillian, and her brother Daniel 
Her father's wages provided only the barest necessities. 

In summertime Althea and the other children would 
take empty baskets and go to the Bronx Terminal Mar- 
ket, where rotting foodstuffs the wholesalers wouldn't 
accept lay in piles off to one side. Pouncing on wilted 
lettuce, overripe pears and squishy tomatoes, the young- 
sters would fill their baskets and carry their loot home for 
a feast. 

The Gibsons lived on a block designated as a Police 
Athletic League play street, closed to traffic during the 
day. Althea and her block buddies, even when the pave- 
ment was so hot they could feel it through the soles of 
their shoes, played stickball, baseball, and paddle tennis. 
The latter they played on an area marked off like a half- 
size tennis court. Rules resembled those of tennis, but 
equipment consisted of a ball of sponge rubber and crude 
bats looking much like ping-pong paddles. Tomboyish 
Althea developed a slam bang technique that made her 
champion of the block. Later she won medals represent- 
ing 1 43rd Street in competition with other Harlem play 
streets. 

Occasionally Althea and her playmates bypassed pad- 
dle tennis for a picnic on a vacant lot. Over a fire made 
out of broken fruit crates scrounged in an alley behind 
the A & P market, they roasted sweet potatoes, or 
"mickies," as they called them. 

Rough gangs roamed Harlem, but Althea held her own 
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against tough girls, and even against tough boys. When 
she saw a leader of the Sabres robbing her Uncle Junie, 
she fought him to a draw. 

Mr. Gibson, whose first interest in teaching Althea 
boxing had been self-defense, wanted to make a boxer 
out of her after he saw how strong and agile she had be- 
come. But Althea was more interested in paddle tennis. 
The summer she was twelve she won the Manhattan 
trophy in park competition. 

By the time she entered junior high school, Althea had 
lost all interest in everything except ball games. School 
imposed too many restraints. The one good thing about 
it was the gym, which was open much of the time. Night 
after night she and a friend, Alma Irving, played basket- 
ball. Often, after their game, having skipped supper, they 
would go to a cheap restaurant to get a plate of rice and 
collard greens, or soda that sold at a nickel a quart if you 
brought your own can. 

Althea studied just enough to graduate from junior 
high in 1941. One day the following summer while she 
was playing a game of paddle tennis she saw Buddy 
Walker watching. A musician, he worked summers for 
the city as a play leader. 

"You're light-footed and have a lot of power," he told 
Althea, then a leggy fourteen-year-old. "I wonder what 
you'd do with regular tennis." 

"How can I tell with no racket?" asked Althea. 

Buddy, out of his own funds, bought her a second- 
hand, restrung racket. After Althea had practiced batting 
balls against the wall at a handball court, he took her to 
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the Cosmopolitan Club to play a few sets with the club 
professional, Fred Johnson. Althea made such a fine 
showing that club members contributed to finance les- 
sons. Mr. Johnson taught her the bread-and-butter 
strokes, backhand and forehand. He also taught her that 
when a ball rolled into her court she shouldn't just wham 
it out of the way, but return it to the player who lost 
it and that when she lost a match she didn't fight the 
winner. Gradually the spirit of fair play that permeated 
the game began to make some sense to her. And after 
Mrs. Rhoda Smith, a well-to-do woman who took an 
interest in her, gave her a tennis costume, she found she 
liked the feeling of looking like a lady. 

That fall Althea entered Yorkville Vocational High 
School. Because she liked sewing she attended quite reg- 
ularly at first, but then she became bored and stayed 
awa y from classes frequently. School authorities berated 
her, and her father beat her. Defiantly Althea took to 
staying away from home as well as from school, drifting 
from a visit with a friend to movies to a bowling alley. 
Sometimes she rode the subway all night, but she never 
allied herself with the gangs that indulged in liquor, 
dope, sex, or crime. 

Once after she had been away longer than usual, Althea 
went to The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children to seek refuge. 

"Haven't you a home to go to?" the woman in charge 
asked her. 

"Yes," Althea admitted but home was a crowded, 
cheerless place where people hollered at her. Deep in her 
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heart she knew she deserved punishment, but her father 
needn't beat her, she thought bitterly. 

After some investigation into her case the Society let 
her stay. The meals and the clean white sheets on her 
bed seemed elegant compared with home. But after a fight 
with another girl, Althea was isolated for a time in a 
little room in the basement with only a mattress on the 
bare floor and very little food. From that time on she 
conformed to the Society's rules. One day when loneli- 
ness for her family overtook her, Althea asked, "Could 
I go home?" 

"Yes, but you'll have to stay out of trouble," an official 
warned, "or you will be sent to the girls' correction 
school." 

At home Althea begged to be allowed to find a job, 
but she was too young to get working papers except on 
condition that she go to night school The New York 
School of Social Work hired her to sort mail, deliver it 
to offices and send it out. For the first time in her life she 
felt important as a person. And she enjoyed being able 
to contribute to household expenses and still have a little 
left over to spend for things she wanted. 

Althea had been on the job six weeks when several of 
her friends stopped by on a Friday afternoon. "We're 
going to a show at the Paramount," they told her. "Come 
on along." 

Monday morning Althea's supervisor asked, "Where 
were you on Friday?" 

Althea was tempted to say she'd been sick, but ex- 
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plained what had happened. "I'm sorry," she apologized. 
"I won't do it again." 

The supervisor commended her for honesty, but dis- 
missed her, saying, a We can't have a girl who leaves an 
important job for foolish reasons." 

Feeling insecure and at loose ends, Althea strode out 
of the building. At the moment she resented having been 
penalized for honesty. Later she saw that she had failed 
the important test of reliability, but that was cold comfort 
as she looked for a job as satisfying as the one she'd had. 
Lack of education and training restricted her at every 
turn. 

Dominated by a restlessness she couldn't understand, 
Althea lost jobs as a messenger and then as a waitress 
almost as fast as she found them. She ran an elevator; 
worked in a dress factory, a department store, a button 
factory; cleaned chickens in a butcher shop. Between 
jobs she loitered on the streets so much that she came 
to the attention of the Welfare Department. Two women 
on the staff made arrangements for her to live in a less 
crowded home while she looked for a job. Each week 
she went to the Welfare Department to claim her allow- 
ance. 

Outwardly cocky and wild, Althea felt timid and lost 
inside herself. She had a yearning to be somebody, yet 
her only real interests were playing ball games or singing. 
As long as she could remember she had wanted to be a 
musician, but she couldn't aff ord lessons and she couldn't 
earn a living batting a ball around. 
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In the summer of 1942, Fred Johnson coached Althea 
for the New York State Open Championship sponsored 
by the almost all Negro American Tennis Association 
and held at the Cosmopolitan Club. She won the girls' 
singles. A succession of interested adults encouraged her 
to continue playing, but World War II focused every- 
one's attention on matters more consequential than tennis 
matches. 

Althea's eighteenth birthday almost coincided with 
the end of the war. No longer under the supervision of 
social workers, she found a job as a waitress and acquired 
new friends, among them Edna and Sugar Ray Robinson. 
To many, Sugar Ray was a show-off who squandered 
money on valets and fuschia Cadillacs, but Althea knew 
the Ray who had had inner struggles and won them. He 
heightened her musical interest by giving her a saxophone. 

In 1946 the ATA paid Althea's expenses so she 
could participate in matches held at Wilberf orce College, 
Ohio. She demonstrated good coordination and a feel for 
the ball, but she lost in the finals. Some of the ATA 
people who had come out from New York intimated 
that she need not expect further backing from them. This 
would be the end of the road as far as tennis was con- 
cerned, Althea thought dejectedly. 

But she had played well enough to attract the attention 
of two athletic Negro physicians, Dr. Hubert A. Eaton 
of Wilmington, North Carolina, and Dr. Robert Johnson 
of Lynchburg, Virginia. When the two men talked to her 
they expressed dismay at her lack of education. Althea 
had never before seen any connection between schooling 
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and a career in tennis, but the two doctors pointed out 
the need for background and know-how. 

In the end they made a gracious offer. During the 
school year Althea could live in the Eaton home in 
Wilmington and attend Williston Industrial High School. 
The summers she could spend with the Johnsons, and 
Dr. Johnson would take her around to important tennis 
tournaments. 

Although grateful for their interest, Althea didn't say 
yes immediately. She liked city living, and the prospect 
of entering high school at nineteen sounded bleak. In 
Harlem she had never had to cope with segregation. 
Could she take it in Wilmington? As usual when she had 
a problem, Althea went to the Robinsons. 

"No matter what you do," Ray told her, "you'll do it 
better if you get some education." 

Her decision made, Althea boarded the train for Wil- 
mington with a cardboard suitcase in each hand and her 
saxophone on a strap around her neck. Through the long 
night on a coach she worried about what lay ahead. Not 
very successfully she tried to concentrate on her good 
luck in going to a new home. 

Althea's spirits rose when a chauffeur met her at the 
train. Her room at the Batons' looked beautiful. But 
school was even worse than anticipated. When she went 
to register she discovered that the credits she'd earned 
were equivalent only to seventh grade in the Wilmington 
schools. On the basis of aptitude tests, however, she was 
assigned temporarily to the sophomore class at Williston 
Industrial High School. Walking into her first class, she 
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felt even taller than her five feet, ten inches, and older 
than her nineteen years. 

During those first weeks she had to remind herself many 
times that education was one of the ways in which one 
got to be somebody. Her manners and her interests set 
her apart from other students. It hurt to be looked upon 
as freakish and crude. But she did play saxophone in the 
high school marching band and in a dance combo. The 
skill she displayed in basketball led to her selection as 
captain of the team. 

In her new home Althea shared the privileges of the 
children. Mrs. Eaton bought attractive clothes for her 
and gave her rips on grooming and etiquette. But Dr. 
Eaton enforced certain restrictions with quiet firmness. 
People came home regularly for meals; no one skipped 
school or stayed out overnight. Althea, her tomboy- 
ishness subdued, learned how to live on a schedule and 
how to get along with others. 

One of her greatest joys was practicing on the Eatons' 
private tennis court, to which came some of the finest 
players in Wilmington. Althea beat all of them. The 
segregation set-up was not so bad as she had feared, al- 
though riding in the rear of buses and being sent to the 
balcony in movie houses made her feel inferior in a way 
she'd never felt inferior before. And at times she longed 
to see her own family. Looking back on her father's 
treatment, she held no grudge; she'd given him a lot of 
trouble. 

During summers at the Johnson home in Lynchburg, 
Althea practiced with a robot machine that fired tennis 
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balls across the net in a steady stream. For ATA games, 
short, husky Dr. Johnson, a former football player, 
loaded his Buick with players and made a tour of the 
circuit. In the summer of 1947 Althea played in tourna- 
ments from Philadelphia to Kansas City where the ther- 
mometer stood at 105. She captured nine singles titles, 
one of them the ATA national women's championship. 

Althea had learned more than how to serve and lob. 
By degrees she was overcoming her stubbornness, quick 
temper and reluctance to follow advice. Tennis, she dis- 
covered, demanded self-discipline, sportsmanship and 
character, as well as skill and strength. 

With the same perseverance she was showing in tennis, 
Althea stuck to her studies and in June of 1949 graduated 
from high school tenth in her class. Now in dead earnest 
about making something of her life as well as her tennis, 
she applied for and received a scholarship at Florida A. 
and M. College at Tallahassee. 

Althea wanted to major in music, but her faculty 
adviser discouraged her on the grounds that at twenty-five 
she'd be making a late start. The training would be ex- 
pensive, and music and tennis would not mix very well. 
Althea pledged Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority, but tennis 
and her studies had first claims on her rime. Strict rules 
kept students on the campus most of the time. Three 
times a week and sometimes twice on Sunday girls had to 
dress in black or navy suits with white blouses to attend 
chapel services. For recreation they relied on movies in 
the auditorium, pinochle played in the campus canteen, 
and an occasional dance in the gym. 
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At the National Indoors Tournament, early in 1950, 
Althea lost to Nancy Chaffee in the finals; but when she 
got back to Tallahassee a champion's welcome awaited 
her. On the station platform the school band blared forth 
while the president of the college shook hands with 
her. On the campus, signs proclaimed, "Welcome home, 
Althea." The sense of belonging elated her. 

She and her sponsors had expected that the good show- 
ing she had made in the tournament, despite her loss in 
the finals, would bring bids from the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association to play in the summer grass court 
tournament at Forest Hills, Long Island, the most im- 
portant tennis center in the western world. None came. 

Unexpectedly Alice Marble, a great tennis player who 
in her own rise to championship had had some heart- 
breaking experiences, came forward to plead Althea's 
cause. In the July, 1950, issue of American Lawn Tennis 
she wrote that if Althea represented a challenge to women 
tennis players it was only fair that the challenge should 
be met on the courts. Some time after that Althea learned 
that if she applied for the Nationals at Forest Hills she 
would be accepted. 

She was both excited and alarmed. How would she 
react to big-time tennis? She'd be the first Negro ever 
to play at Forest Hills. 

During the tournament Althea stayed with her friend 
Rhoda Smith in Harlem. It was only fifteen miles from the 
apartment to Forest Hills, but to get there Althea had to 
walk to the Sixth Avenue Subway station carrying a kit 
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bag in one hand and two tennis rackets in the other. She 
had to change trains, and then walk three blocks to the 
West Side Tennis Club. 

When she finally came within sight of the striped 
marquee over the large stadium, she thought that it had 
taken a long time to get from Harlem to Forest Hills in 
years as well as in miles. Her stomach churned. Lawn 
tennis was a game not only of hand and foot but of head 
and heart. Did she have enough talent, strength, and 
character to join the ranks of the tennis big shots? 

The turf seemed slick and tricky, but Althea had a 
winning streak that carried her into the finals. Although 
elated, she tried to appear poker-faced when in the finals 
she confronted Louise Brough, then Wimbledon cham- 
pion and 1947 champion of the United States. After her 
initial nervousness wore off, Althea made a very good 
showing against Louise's severe volleys. But a violent 
thunderstorm stopped the game and brought postpone- 
ment to the next day. 

Delay built up Althea's tension. On the court the 
next day she seemed unable to maintain her slashing style 
of the day before and went down in defeat. The ride 
back to Harlem was a lonely one. 

The following spring, as soon as examinations at A. and 
M. were over, Althea flew to Hamtramck, Michigan, for 
coaching with Jean Hoxie, one of the country's foremost 
tennis players. Althea had her eye on Wimbledon, the 
Centre Court of world tennis. 

As soon as word got around that Althea had an invita- 
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tion to play there, Joe Lewis arranged for a plane ticket 
and Negroes in Detroit raised seven hundred and seventy 
dollars for use on the trip. 

Althea set off joyously, but she didn't have what it 
takes to win at Wimbledon. The loss there was the first 
in a series of disappointments. Her inconsistency as a 
player made supporters question whether she had the 
drive to match her physical talents. "Biggest disappoint- 
ment in tennis," one sports writer commented. 

At times there seemed to be more pain than pleasure in 
pursuing tennis, but Althea had always been game enough 
to take a lot of punishment. "Behind every champion's 
success there is a record of sacrifice and painstaking ef- 
fort," Sydney Llewellyn, a Harlem tennis teacher, told 
Althea when she went to him for coaching. Firmly be- 
lieving she could go all the way to the top, he changed 
her grip, taught her how to use a more limber stroke 
getting maximum use from her wrist. 

At times Althea felt bewildered and exhausted. Rated 
number nine nationally in 1952, she moved up to rank 
seventh in 1953. Even so, she wasn't having spectacular 
successes. Many girls, she knew, who enjoyed sports but 
would never be champions gained satisfaction from teach- 
ing others the value of sports as hobbies. Should she go 
into education? 

After graduating from Florida A. and M. she accepted 
a position to teach physical education at Lincoln Univer- 
sity in Jefferson City, Missouri. While there she had a 
difficult decision to make. After she fell in love with a 
captain in the Army, the head of the ROTC unit on the 
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campus, tennis was no longer her major Interest. Althea 
wanted a home of her own. If she continued playing 
amateur tennis she'd be a wanderer and her income would 
never amount to much. 

But she had put so much of herself into tennis. Others 
had backed her, and as yet she hadn't justified their faith 
in her by winning a major victory. If she meant to 
amount to anything in tennis she'd have to snap out of 
the slump. She was nearing twenty-nine, an age when 
many champions retired. She and the captain decided 
they would have to settle for being good friends. 

At the end of her second year of teaching, Althea re- 
signed and went East. Syd entered her for the Forest 
Hills tournament although she told him, "If I had what 
it takes I'd be the champ now/' 

"You've got a great future in front of you," Syd in- 
sisted, hammering away at her unpredictable backhand 
and footwork. Footwork, he pointed out, is not so much 
a matter of speed as of facility and agility. 

Althea didn't win at Forest Hills, but after one of the 
matches Mr. Renville McMann, then president of the 
West Side Tennis Club and an important figure in the 
USLTA, came up to her and told her the State Depart- 
ment was planning to send a team of American tennis 
players on a goodwill tour to Southeast Asia. cc Would 
you like to go?" he asked. 

"Are you kidding?" Althea retorted. The brand of 
tennis she played wasn't worthy of such an honor, she 
thought. 

"I mean it," Mr. McMann said. 
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"111 do it," Althea replied. She realized that at a time 
when racial tensions at home were hurting the United 
States abroad it would be politic to send a Negro on the 
team. But she wasn't the ambassadorial type. Neither was 
she a crusader, although it always made her happy when 
she could do something to help her race. 

Althea found she'd be making the trip with Ham 
Richardson, Bob Perry and Karol Fageros. Karol, a 
blonde as friendly as she was pretty, would be an ideal 
traveling companion, she thought. Two days before take- 
off time the team met at the Vanderbilt Hotel with rep- 
resentatives of the State Department. "You will probably 
be asked many questions about the opportunities for 
Negroes in the United States," one official warned. "Say 
what you think is right, but remember you are represent- 
ing the whole country." 

On tour, it sometimes seemed a heavy burden to Althea 
to be always trying to do and say the right thing because 
she represented the United States. Yet it was satisfying 
and rewarding, too, and made her a better tennis player. 
In Southeast Asia dark-skinned children watched with 
awe; adults registered pride. 

Tennis was interspersed with good times and experi- 
mentation. At a banquet in Burma given by the United 
States Information Service, Althea, eating Oriental style, 
tackled lobster and shark's fins. 

The team had a friendly reception in India. In their 
homes women with rich brown skins and expressive eyes 
offered Althea and Karol everything from rice to saris. 
At New Delhi Althea won the first significant singles 
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title, the All-Indian Championship. Two weeks later in 
Calcutta she captured the All-Asian tournament title. 

When asked about Negroes in the United States, AJthea 
replied that they had a problem, but so did all states, all 
countries, all individuals. "It's a problem that I believe 
will be solved," she would add. To her it seemed that 
Asiatics were much like Americans in their fears, hopes, 
and worries. 

The tour, which had been a big success, ended at 
Colombo, Ceylon, on January 12, 1956. It was Althea's 
hope that along the way she had made some friends for 
her country and for herself. From Colombo she took a 
plane for Stockholm, where she planned to play in a 
tournament on January 19. Karol went with her as far 
as Diisseldorf, Germany, where she was to visit a friend 
stationed at an army post there. After their long trip to- 
gether, the separation was hard for both girls. 

Althea played in Sweden, Germany and Egypt. Crowds 
assembled to see her and celebrities gave parties, but 
Althea grew tired of being an adjunct of State Depart- 
ment policy. Homesick and lonely, she yearned for some- 
one in whom she could confide. 

Paris she found beautiful and colorful but not so exotic 
as she had expected, and her loneliness increased. By 
winning over Angela Mortimer in the finals she had be- 
come the first Negro to win the championship of France 
first to win any of the world's single tennis champion- 
ships. Her trophy was the coveted Suzanne Lenglen Cup. 

Wimbledon would be next. From Rangoon to London 
Althea, spurred on by the responsibility of representing 
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her country, had won sixteen out of eighteen tourna- 
ments. The odds were on her to win at Wimbledon. But 
she lost to Shirley Fry. Sports analysts advanced several 
explanations for the unexpected defeat. "Still not a first 
class strategist," said some. "Crowd bias," said others. 

Althea felt beaten, disappointed and disgusted with 
herself, but she faced interviewers calm and uncomplain- 
ing. "A Yank who lost with nobility," said the Survey 
Graphic 

Having developed a champ's tenacity Althea knew that 
despite discouragement she would, if she were ever in- 
vited, return to Wimbledon. Back home Althea found 
her parents proud of the publicity that had accompanied 
her map-girdling tour. Among mementoes of the trip 
some of Althea's most prized ones were letters like the 
one from Bill Lipper, Public Affairs Officer in Mandalay, 
who had written that he appreciated what she had done 
"in furtherance of American traditions and objectives." 

Althea had some successes at home and abroad, but the 
year 1956 had belonged to Shirley Fry, she thought on 
the long journey home from a return trip to Asia and 
Australia. Working with Sydney Llewellyn, who still 
had unlimited faith in her, Althea perfected her footwork 
and timing. "Act, play, think, with the idea of what it 
takes to be a champion," he admonished her. "Defy the 
ball to go anywhere except where you want it to go." 

Between strenuous sessions on the court Althea re- 
laxed at Montclair, New Jersey, in the family home of 
Rosemary Darben, whom she had met while playing 
in Negro Tennis Association tournaments. She and 
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Rosemary did housework together, played cards or tennis, 
and listened to records. Occasionally Althea went out 
with Rosemary's brother William. 

As the time for the Wimbledon games approached, 
Althea had a now-or-never feeling. Winning would de- 
pend on strategy, but also upon what was within herself. 
Sydney told her, "The thoughts that you have on your 
private tape recorder are the ones that come through 
at the time of crisis. They can help you or defeat you." 

Because she was an established international player, 
the USLTA paid Althea's expenses to Wimbledon in 
July. On the day of the first match as she approached the 
courts on the outskirts of London she had a feeling things 
were going to be different this time. With interest she 
noted that the thousands of persons pouring into the 
twelve-sided stadium enclosing the Centre Court ranged 
from schoolboys in blazers to white-haired old ladies 
with baskets of tea things. 

She won the early rounds easily, but in the semi-finals 
Althea was matched against strapping Christine Truman. 
Although only sixteen, Christine was the best tennis 
prospect England had had in years. 

"I'll gobble her up," Althea said playfully before the 
game. And she did. 

In the finals she was pitted against chunky Darlene 
Hard, who looked tanned and fit. As she walked out into 
the pampered turf of the Centre Court, used only during 
tournaments, Althea was conscious of the drama and the 
hubbub of the occasion. In the Royal Box sat soldiers, 
statesmen, foreign dignitaries and the Queen of England, 
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in glittering array. It was a hot day, almost a hundred 
degrees, but the air was still and Althea had never felt 
more like playing tennis. 

Althea won the toss. Setting her lips grimly she zeroed 
in with power and precision, using a ball that had been 
refrigerated to keep it at proper temperature. From the 
first the crowd cheered Althea, although not realizing 
that plays that looked effortless had endless practice back 
of them. Tireless and agile, she ranged the court like a 
restless panther. Darlene's errors mounted as television 
cameras followed every second of play. The match was 
really no contest at all. At the end as she ran up to the 
net, Althea was saying to herself, "At last! At last! " 

"You played very well," she said as Darlene kissed her. 

Together the two rivals walked over to the umpire's 
chair while a crew of workmen unrolled a red carpet 
from there to the royal box. Queen Elizabeth, in a print 
dress and white hat, walked gracefully out onto the 
court. She looked just the way a queen should look, 
thought Althea as she curtsied. 

"My congratulations," the Queen said as she shook 
hands. "It must have been terribly hot out there." 

"Yes, Your Majesty, but at least I was able to stir up 
a breeze." 

The Queen handed Althea a gold salver on which the 
names of all Wimbledon champions were engraved. Al- 
thea curtsied again and backed away. That she had finally 
reached the long-coveted goal seemed like a dream. Re- 
porters and photographers crowded around, bombarding 
her with questions. 
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That night she reigned as queen at the Wimbledon 
Ball, sharing honors with Lew Hoad, winner of the men's 
singles. She danced with the Duke of Devonshire, and 
at the request of the dance band sang a popular song in a 
fine, deep voice. 

Called upon for a speech, she made it mostly a tribute 
to those who had helped her. Referring to the crown she 
was wearing, she concluded, "God grant that I may wear 
it with dignity, defend it with honor, and when my day is 
done, relinquish it graciously/' 

Back at Angela Buxton's apartment, where she was 
staying during the tournament, Althea found a pile of 
telegrams from Williston Industrial High, Sugar Ray, 
Governor Averell Harriman and dozens of others, in- 
cluding Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States, who cabled that he had applauded her courage, 
persistence and application. 

Two days later when Althea arrived at Idlewild Air- 
port, newspapermen, radio reporters and city officials 
turned out to meet her, but it was to her mother she ran 
when she got off the plane. 

A few hours later, after a breakfast at the house of 
Bertram L. Baker, executive secretary of the ATA, Al- 
thea rode in glory down the street where as a child she'd 
carried home rotten peaches as prizes. Tears stung her 
eyes as she saw people streaming out of the rickety old 
houses to show her how glad they were she had done 
something big. Her father, beaming with pride, leaned 
out a third-story window and waved. 

On Althea's second day home New York threw one of 
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its traditional ticker-tape parades. On the steps at City 
Hall Mayor Wagner stood waiting to give her the medal- 
lion of the city. A little later he gave it to her all over 
again at a luncheon at the Waldorf Astoria. 

Althea might be tennis royalty, but the next day after 
the ticker-tape reception in New York, the Queen of 
Wimbledon could not get hotel accommodations in a 
fashionable suburb of Chicago where she was to play in 
the National Clay Court Tournament. Quentin Reyn- 
olds, sent by Saturday Review of Literature to interview 
her, finally found her at a moteL Althea won the tourna- 
ment, defeating Darlene Hard in the finals. 

Knowing that no athlete who expects to retain an A 
rating can rest on past laurels, Althea returned East to 
concentrate on tennis. In August at Sewickley, Pennsyl- 
vania, she represented the United States in the Wightman 
Cup matches against Great Britain and helped her team 
win. 

Later at Forest Hills she worked her way to the finals, 
where she faced Louise Brough, who had outlasted her 
seven years earlier. Canny, experienced Louise had strat- 
egy, but her game lacked its former sting. After the long 
years of trying, Althea won with astonishing ease. 

To receive her medal she walked over to Richard 
Nixon, Vice President of the United States. As volleys of 
enthusiastic applause beat down upon her, she stood with 
head bowed. She was humble, appreciative and grateful 
for the honor, she told Mr. Nixon. 

"Was winning at Forest Hills as exciting as winning at 
Wimbledon?'' asked a reporter. 
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Nothing she had ever done for herself was as exciting 
as winning for her country, Althea told him. 

"How does it feel to be the first lady of tennis?" an- 
other reporter asked. 

"Great!" said Althea. But few who applauded the 
victory knew w T hat it had cost in rebuffs, jitters and hard 
work. To persevere in the face of bitter disappointments 
had taken moral fiber. Had she let early successes turn 
her head, she would never have become the Number One 
woman of tennis, but she had learned that an athlete 
cannot coast. Through the years of climbing Althea re- 
tained her simplicity. Even after Wimbledon and a ticker- 
tape reception, she enjoyed playing paddle tennis with 
children on the streets of Harlem. 

Although Althea was the greatest tennis player in the 
world, her problems were far from solved. She had hoped 
that because of what she had done other Negro tennis 
players would, in the future, have a better chance, but 
she wanted her success to speak for itself. Because she 
didn't join in movements for racial equality, a certain 
segment of the Negro press accused her of acting like a 
prima donna. 

Being somebody meant to her having identity of her 
own, apart from her role as a tennis player. She wanted to 
be accepted as a worthy person, yet because of her child- 
hood experiences she had developed a reserve that often 
gave the impression that she was cold, unapproachable 
and domineering, when actually she wanted to be 
friendly. 

Money remained a problem. If she continued as an am- 
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ateur her income would be unsteady and inadequate. 
Turning professional didn't appeal to her, yet she needed 
money to move her parents out of the crowded Harlem 
apartment shared with Althea's brother, her sister Lillian, 
and a married sister with two children. She longed to give 
a boost to some of the youngsters growing up on city 
streets. 

At best, her tennis playing years could not last long. 
When she quit the courts she'd need something that 
would give her an income and also hold her interest. That 
something would be her old love, music. Althea didn't 
expect to do in music what she had done in tennis, but 
she did have a serious interest in singing. 

Syd Llewellyn, fearing music would put a stop to ten- 
nis, at first opposed; but, finally won over, he helped her 
arrange to study with James Kennedy, a director of 
speech and voice at Long Island University. 

One of Althea's first public appearances was at a testi- 
monial dinner given for W. C Handy, who wrote "St. 
Louis Blues" and other hit songs. She had done it as a 
favor but felt well repaid when she saw the pleasure it 
gave to the elderly man, blind and weak but still cheerful. 

To have a place where she could practice and set up 
her own schedule, Althea rented an apartment. She had 
very little furniture, but trophies including the newly- 
acquired Babe Didrikson Zaharias one for Woman Ath- 
lete of the Year 1957 filled in blank spaces. Some tro- 
phies, like tea sets, cake plates and serving trays, were 
useful. A number she left in boxes because they required 
continual polishing. Althea didn't have the room or re- 
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sources for much entertaining, but she could have her 
family and friends. She had long since learned that the 
people she had grown up with, people who had shared 
her struggles, were the ones she turned to in time of trou- 
ble. 

When alone, Akhea liked to listen to records, or to 
read detective stories, autobiographies or the Bible. Me- 
chanically minded, she often puttered around repairing 
fixtures. 

The year 1958, she decided, would be devoted more to 
music than to tennis, but in March she made a tour of 
several South American countries interspersing tourna- 
ment play with sun bathing and swimming. She won a 
number of games, but also lost some. 

Shortly after she returned from South America an al- 
bum of popular ballads she had recorded was released. 
That same week Ed Sullivan asked her to sing on Ms 
Saturday night television show. Althea was not sure 
whether the opportunity came because she was a good 
singer or because she was a good tennis player. 

Tennis came to the fore again as she went into training 
for Wimbledon. Winning a second time seemed almost 
more important than the first time. Sydney pounded at 
strokes, tactics, her game in the back court. "Put cham- 
pionship pride, power, and determination behind every 
shot," he urged her. Before she left for England he said, 
"You're going to still be the champion because you're 
going to play like a champion." She did, winning over 
Angela Mortimer in the finals. 

Back home again, Althea turned once more to music. 
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A new wave of publicity for a different accomplishment 
accompanied her release of a book / Always Wanted to 
Be Somebody. In it there is much about tennis but also 
much about Althea. The facts are sometimes crude and 
sordid, but also honest and intimate. Her reactions dis- 
play her courage, determination, and good humor. "Take 
it from me, when you have a friend you have a gold mine," 
This is just one of the things Althea has learned. 

On September 3, 1959, Althea became the first United 
States woman to earn the Pan American woman's singles 
title in tennis, defeating Yolanda Ramirez of Mexico. 

In sports no champion remains a champion for long. 
Althea may never again play at Wimbledon, but her name 
is inscribed on the walls of its clubhouse. Pursuing a shin- 
ing promise, she reached the pinnacle of tennis. Long after 
she has put her racket aside her name will be recorded 
among tennis greats. But it is even more significant that 
a hoyden from Harlem "got to be somebody." 
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High Priestess of the Harpsichord 



I DREAM OF ONLY ONE THING," WANDA LANDOWSKA WROTE 

as a little girl " to play Bach, Haydn, and Mozart." This 
wish she sealed in an envelope labeled, "To open when I 
am a big girl." But she could not wait, and opened it the 
very next day. 

From the hour of her birth, July 5, 1879, music sur- 
rounded Wanda. Her father, a lawyer in Warsaw, Poland, 
was an amateur musician and such outstanding performers 
as Mattia Battistini played for his informal musical parties. 
At three Wanda took piano lessons. When she reached 
school age she was tutored by her mother, who could 
speak and read French, German, English, and Slavic. 

But Wanda's life was not all study. At a park outside 
Warsaw she loved to watch swans floating gracefully on 
the sun-dappled surface of the lake. In the winter, muffled 
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in furs, she rode in a sleigh drawn by a horse with a tin- 
kling bell attached to its head. 

Frequently Wanda went to visit an aunt who had a 
large estate in the country. On the way she saw peasants 
coming out of thatched huts, riding in rude carts, kneeling 
to pray at roadside shrines. Sometimes she heard geese 
honking above a wild marsh. 

At her aunt's home Wanda liked the evenings when 
women sat spinning and the men carving as they told 
stories, many of which centered around heroic deeds of 
Polish patriots. Some nights after she'd gone to bed, 
Wanda shivered at the howl of wolves or the mournful 
sound of the wind, and snuggled deeper into the warmth 
and security of her covers. 

On festival days Wanda's aunt took her to see peasants 
in brilliant costumes unchanged since feudal days 
dance to the accompaniment of odd native instruments. 
Wanda reveled in the swish of embroidered skirts and the 
stomp of booted feet as the dancers swirled into a mazurka. 
In polonaises one couple was pursued by others, danc- 
ing in pairs, twisting and turning like the coils of a snake. 
Wanda stored up in her mind the rhythmic patterns and 
haunting melodies to try out on the piano at home. 

It soon became apparent that Wanda had unusual mu- 
sical talent, but the Landowskas never exhibited her in 
public as a prodigy. A succession of teachers prescribed 
a rigorous diet of etudes, finger exercises and composi- 
tions, chiefly those of her fellow countryman Chopin, 
who had died in 1 849. Wanda liked Chopin, but preferred 
Bach, not at all popular at that time. 

So that she could study with Alexander Michalowski, 
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a well-known interpreter of Chopin, her parents sent her 
to the Warsaw Conservatory of Music. Almost as inter- 
ested in voice as in piano, she went regularly to the opera. 
Once she memorized an entire role and sang it before an 
imaginary audience. 

At fourteen she graduated from the conservatory. "We 
have nothing more to give her/ 7 her teachers told the 
Landowskas. 

For her first Warsaw concert a short time later, Wanda 
played Bach's intricate English Suite in E minor. The 
audience was amazed at the controlled technique and the 
relentless, rhythmic beat of the young girl with the big 
brown eyes and enigmatic smile. 

She really needed little tutelage on the keyboard, but 
Wanda wanted to go elsewhere and continue her musical 
education, although teachers and parents pointed out how 
limited opportunities were for a concert pianist and how 
uncertain the income would be. 

Wanda's whole life revolved around music. When she 
was seventeen her parents let her go to Berlin, then con- 
sidered a cultural mecca. There she studied with Moritz 
Moszkowski, a wealthy gentleman of Polish descent. 
From Heinrich Urban, a teacher of the great pianist Pa- 
derewski, she took lessons in composition. 

"If you intend to become a concert pianist you should 
listen to good music whenever possible," Urban told her. 
Wanda found this a pleasant assignment and went almost 
every night to a concert or an operatic performance. She 
also read widely, because she believed literature increased 
her understanding and interpretation of music. 

But Wanda was no cold intellectual. Warm and affec- 
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tionate, she made many friends, among them Henri Lew, 
a fervent amateur musician and student of Jewish folklore. 
Life in Berlin was stodgy, Henri contended. Why didn't 
they go to Paris to study? 

In that city Henri had a scholarship collating material 
on Jewish customs and habits. His income was scanty, but 
Wanda and he, very much in love, decided they could 
live on it. After their marriage they set up housekeeping 
on a frugal scale. 

One day Henri hurried into their apartment and said 
breathlessly, "The Wagons Lit Company is selling every- 
thing they had in the hotel they built for the exposition 
for practically a song." 

Wanda dropped what she was doing and the couple 
went directly to the hotel. All they found that they 
wanted was a set of fine china. "Look! " Wanda exclaimed 
after they got it home. "Every single piece has my initials, 
W.L., on it!" 

Parisian musicians welcomed Wanda into their circle. 
One of her best friends was Vincent d'Indy, a man with 
magnetism and candor who headed the Schola Cantorum, 
an organization formed to propagate pre-nineteenth cen- 
tury music. Wanda played frequently at concerts at the 
Schola and elsewhere in Paris. A Bach scholar, Andre 
Pirro, gave her help in the proper interpretation of little- 
known compositions. 

Originally Bach's music had been performed on a half- 
harp, half -piano type of instrument with a double key- 
board, known as a harpsichord. Wanda had a growing 
conviction that, played on the piano, his compositions 
failed to sound as they should. 
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Piano tones are produced by the striking of hammers on 
the strings. When keys were pressed on the type of harp- 
sichord Bach used the strings were plucked by means of 
a quill firmly embedded in the central tongue of a jack or 
upright placed on the back of the key lever. Harpsichords 
still existed, but most musicians considered them quaint 
playthings for wealthy amateurs. Why should anyone 
go back to an obsolete instrument? 

Wanda persuaded the firm of Pleyel and Cie, that had 
made instruments for Chopin, to lend her a harpsichord. 
She found it harder to master than the piano. Its tone 
didn't carry as far, and mistakes showed up glaringly. 
Even so, the results pleased her. 

At a piano recital in Paris in 1903 she played one num- 
ber on the harpsichord. Reactions were mixed. "A timid 
jangle . . " said one critic. "As absurd to try to increase 
interest in Bach by use of the harpsichord as to hand out 
wigs at the box office to increase interest in Don Gio- 
vanni" said another. 

But Wanda believed in what she was doing, and so did 
Henri. At times the young couple had barely enough to 
eat, but they had each other and their dreams. Witty and 
lively^ Henri made even commonplace activities an ad- 
venture. When he had research to do, Wanda often went 
with him to libraries and museums, where she read and 
studied the history of music and the lives and works of 
composers. Composing on her own no longer had much 
appeal. 

As her technique improved, Wanda included more and 
more harpsichord numbers in her concerts. Although 
small in stature, she had a steely strength that dazzled 
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audiences on tours in France, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Spain. Seeing herself not as a performer, but as a sharer 
of loveliness, she never suffered from stage fright. "I love 
to play, and I find music is the greatest happiness," she 
would say exuberantly. 

As early as 1905, musician and humanitarian Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer wrote, "Anyone who has heard Wanda Lan- 
dowska play the Italian Concerto on her harpsichord 
finds it hard to understand how it could ever again be 
played on a modern piano." 

After a concert in Russia in 1907 Countess Tolstoy, 
wife of the great author Leo Tolstoy, sought Landow- 
ska out and expressed great interest and admiration. "My 
poor husband would have loved it," she said, "but he is 
confined to our home many miles from here." 

"If he cannot come to Moscow, I will go to him," Lan- 
dowska offered. 

On the appointed day Count Tolstoy sent two horse- 
drawn sleds one for Wanda and Henri, one for the 
harpsichord. Snow had already made the landscape silver 
and sparkling. En route to the Tolstoy estate the snow- 
storm became a blizzard. Finally the driver stopped. "We 
cannot go on," he said. 

"We must go on," Wanda protested. "See, the snow 
is not very deep." Impetuously she jumped out onto the 
snowy road and sank to an alarming depth. She had to 
agree with the driver and Henri that it would be best to 
seek refuge in a nearby farmhouse. 

After the storm had subsided they went on. The Tol- 
stoys, who had been worried about them, received them 
cordially. Describing how she had jumped into the snow, 
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Wanda said merrily, "It was my big nose that held me up 
and kept me from being submerged." 

As soon as Landowska and her harpsichord had thawed 
out, she played the music of Francois Couperin and of 
Bach. 

"Diabolical verve," Tolstoy muttered after she fin- 
ished "The Old People's Dance" by Francisque. 

"Those old people are frisky, aren't they?" Landow- 
ska commented. 

Tolstoy seemed to have an insatiable desire for music. 

"Stay for one more concert," he kept urging, and the 
visit stretched into days. 

After their return to Paris, Wanda and Henri worked 
together on a book they called Musique Ancienne that 
championed the cause of old music, not because it was 
old but because it was beautiful. Although scholarly, the 
book also had humor. 

The more Wanda found out about harpsichords, the 
more dissatisfied she became with the one she had. Some 
had three registers, or sets of strings of varied material, 
length and thickness, that gave a variety of effects; hers 
had only two registers, with the result that the volume of 
sound seemed slight. 

"Why not have a harpsichord built?" Henri suggested. 

Landowska read all die documents she could find on 
harpsichord construction and examined old instruments 
in museums. The plan she finally took to Pleyel called for 
three registers, seven pedals and two keyboards. "Its 
specifications seem right for Bach's music and for me," 
she explained. 

Having obtained the instrument of her dreams, Lan- 
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dowska concentrated on playing Bach according to Bach. 
Arrangers of his music had buried the original notes under 
too much ornament, she thought, and she strove to restore 
its simplicity. 

In 1913 Hermann Kretzschmar, director of the Berlin 
Hochschule fur Musik, invited Landowska to teach a 
class in harpsichord there. Henri consented to return with 
her to the city he had once considered stodgy. 

A year later, despite danger signals that might be a 
prelude to war, they decided to stay on. When World 
War I erupted, officials informed the Lews that because 
of their alien status they would be considered civil pris- 
oners on parole. Although authorities kept Landowska 
virtually isolated, she found consolation and courage in 
her music and in companionship with Henri. Amusing 
and volatile, he collaborated untiringly on her projects. 

In 1919 at the end of World War I, Wanda and Henri 
joyfully made preparations to return to Paris, but almost 
at the hour they planned to leave, Henri was killed in an 
automobile accident. Dazed by grief, Landowska felt as 
if she'd lost her purpose in living. Henri had been not 
only a beloved husband but also the organizer and director 
of her tours and her entire career. 

Because the performance of the St. Matthew Passion 
in Basle, Switzerland, depended upon her presence, she 
forced herself to appear there only ten days after Henri's 
fatal accident. She stayed long enough to give a series of 
lectures and to conduct master classes, and then went 
on to Paris. Friends there welcomed her back with tumul- 
tuous enthusiasm. 
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For the next few years Landowska traveled to cities 
as diverse as Stockholm, London, Cairo and Buenos Aires. 
With her went her good friend Elsa Schumicke and the 
harpsichord, sometimes transported by gondola or camel. 
In 1925 she taught for a time at Philadelphia's Curtis In- 
stitute. Students enjoyed her French-accented English 
and sense of humor. Musique Ancienne came out in an 
English translation. 

Whether in America or Europe, Landowska practiced 
almost constantly. Successful musicians become so, she 
told those around her, not through momentary inspiration 
but by unremitting labor. Tiring of a life based on hotel 
rooms, timetables, and concert stages, she settled down at 
Saint-Leu-la-Foret, a little town ten miles north of Paris. 

A charming French woman, Mile. Denise Restout, 
shared Landowska's house, which was surrounded by a 
high brick wall. For pets Landowska had dogs at one 
time nine of them that she named for musical syllables 
such as Do and Re and such musical terms as Tempo and 
Musette. 

From among musicians who beseeched her to teach 
them Landowska selected a talented few. Through inter- 
views she tried to measure the depth of each one's ambi- 
tion and drive. "You must be willing to practice, practice," 
she told those she accepted. "Even so, only a. few find 
fame." 

In her relationship with her students she reflected the 
same nobility, calmness, and faith that was revealed in 
her playing. "I believe in the redemption of all things by 
Beauty everlasting," she said. Among her students was 
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Francis Poulenc, a French composer who later wrote 
music for her to perform on the harpsichord. 

Every Sunday from May to July, Landowska played 
a program in her own little concert hall, which was 
reached by a footpath shaded by an arbor of vines. So 
many music lovers and prominent musicians took the two 
o'clock train to Saint-Leu that Paris station guards called 
it "Madame Landowska's train." 

Although she played in a big, lusty manner, she avoided 
startling loudness. Charming and blithe personally, she 
interspersed anecdotes, program notes and amusing com- 
ments among her performances of Bach and Scarlatti and 
her own compositions. After the concerts visitors con- 
sulted her fine library, which housed hundreds of books 
and scores, and examined her collection of old instru- 
ments, among them several harpsichords. 

At intervals Landowska still went forth to give con- 
certs, to lecture, to do recordings including Mozart's 
Coronation Concerto for the coronation of George VI. 
In 1937 she received the Grand Prix of the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

Two years later Germany's Adolf Hitler plunged Eu- 
rope into another war. Bombers flew over France. In 
May of 1940 Wanda could hear the roar of guns being 
fired north of Saint-Leu. She knew of the persecutions 
directed against Polish and German Jews by the Nazis. 
Doubtless the same tactics would be carried out in France. 

"We must leave," she told Denise. 

"But where can we go?" asked Denise. 

"To Blois. A student there offered me a sanctuary if 
we ever needed one." 
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In the car that her secretary provided, Landowska hast- 
ily stowed a little clothing, a few rare books and scores, 
and several sketches the artist and sculptor Auguste Ro- 
din had given her. As they drove away, Landowska 
thought wistfully of her beloved harpsichord and all the 
books, letters and other treasures left behind. 

Thousands of refugees taking flight from the German 
army choked the roads. 

Wanda and Denise finally reached Blois but that night 
the radio carried ominous newscasts. "French army col- 
lapsing . . . Nazis sweep toward Saint-Leu . . . Blois 
threatened." 

Landowska and Denise looked at each other with 
stricken faces. How would they get out of Blois with 
public transportation taken over for defense purposes? 

The next day at garage after garage they were told, 
"All our conveyances are spoken for." 

Finally Denise found a driver who had been hired to 
take a party to Paris. "With the enemy moving toward 
that city, would it not be wiser to travel in the other di- 
rection?" she asked. 

The driver stroked his chin nervously. "Out" he fi- 
nally said. They left at 4:00 AJVL 

After some weeks Wanda and Denise settled at Ban- 
yuls-sur-Mer, a fishing village just north of the Spanish 
border, where Wanda's friend Aristide Maillol, the sculp- 
tor, had his home. For a time melancholy and inertia al- 
most overcame Wanda. Her life had been dedicated to 
music. Now she had neither piano nor harpsichord, no 
scores, no books. What was there left for her? 

But Landowska had too much verve to stay in a state 
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of depression for very long. One day she discovered that 
her landlady had an old battered upright piano that she 
could use. "I will build up my life again," she said ex- 
uberantly, and proceeded to play most of the night. Even 
though the piano was distressingly out of tune, Landow- 
ska practiced devotedly during the weeks that followed. 

In October of 1940 she received a postcard that hinted 
something disastrous had happened at Saint-Leu. By then 
an armistice had been signed turning over the northern 
half of France to German occupation. Denise decided to 
investigate. To get back to Banyuls she had to cross il- 
legally the border between occupied and free France. 
"The place has been looted," she reported. 

"My harpsichords . . . the scores?' 7 asked Wanda. 

"Shipped to Germany," Denise said sadly. "Your 
books also. The house has been taken over by troops." 

"The concert hall too?" asked Landowska. 

"That is being used as a supply depot." 

After hearing about the loss of her harpsichord, a loyal 
pupil lent Wanda money to buy the last one Pleyel had 
in stock. It was inferior compared with her own, but she 
was grateful to have an instrument of any kind. 

One day a beautiful blonde woman called on Landow- 
ska. "I wish to express gratitude for your saving my life," 
she said. 

"I saved your life!'* Landowska echoed, both sur- 
prised and startled. 

"I had planned to commit suicide," the woman ex- 
plained. 

"What a pity," murmured Landowska. 
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"I even had a revolver in my hand." The woman forced 
the words out with difficulty. "But at the same time I was 
listening to your recording of Bach's Goldberg Varia- 
tions. The music was so grand that I threw my gun away." 

Gratified that her music could have had such an influ- 
ence, Landowska smiled humbly and said, "What you 
have told me makes me very happy." 

"Despite the war," the woman continued, "I still have 
a fortune. I want you to let me give you money to go to 
America." 

To escape to a land untouched by war, to be free to 
give and to hear concerts it all seemed like a dream, 
thought Landowska. "Now it is my turn to thank you," 
she said, almost overcome by the generosity of the gift, 

Unable to embark from a French port, Wanda and 
Denise traveled to Lisbon with the harpsichord. When 
they sailed, the United States was a neutral nation. By 
the time they docked in New York, the country had been 
forced into World War II by the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Immigration authorities had set up rigid inspection of in- 
coming aliens. Wanda and Denise were detained at Ellis 
Island. 

Hearing of their plight, Polish-French basso Doda 
Conrad obtained letters from influential citizens who 
vouched for Landowska's eminence and integrity. A short 
time later she and Denise were released. 

Wanda's cash resources added up to less than three hun- 
dred dollars. She and Denise took a room in a shabby 
Times Square hotel. Friends made arrangements for Lan- 
dowska to play a concert in Town Hall February 21, 
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1942. By the end of It she knew that all that had made 
Saint-Leu dear to her heart could be recaptured in Amer- 
ica. 

With proceeds from the concert Landowska rented a 
big, old-fashioned apartment in a building on Central 
Park West and held master classes in the living room. 

"Everything begins now to blossom," she told report- 
ers, "pupils, concerts, friends. Life for me is beginning 
all over in America." 

At various cities in the United States and Canada she 
gave brilliant performances on piano and harpsichord. 
Dramatizing her appearances, Landowska would float 
out on the concert stage in a flowing red velvet gown with 
matching ballet slippers and sit down in a high-backed 
baroque chair. As she turned down the lamp by the harp- 
sichord, listeners had the feeling of having been trans- 
ported into a medieval setting. But there was no hint of 
the antique in Landowska's informal chats with the au- 
dience between numbers. "I have worked so hard to make 
this pleasure for you," she would say. 

Landowska rarely played to less than an overflow au- 
dience. "No matter what she plays, it is one of the richest 
and grandest experiences available to lovers of tonal art/' 
commented music critic Virgil Thompson. 

Still vitally interested in the fate of France, Landow- 
ska composed a bold "Liberation Fanfare," based on a 
song written during her student days in Berlin. She was 
delighted to hear that French troops sang it as they 
marched to its soaring rhythm. 

Shortly after Germany surrendered, Lieutenant Doda 
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Conrad, stationed in Bavaria with the American Army, 
found Landowska's favorite harpsichord and shipped it 
to her. Later, troops discovered several of her other in- 
struments, all battered and broken, lying in an Austrian 
salt mine. 

As life in France began to return to normal, friends 
pleaded with Landowska to return, at least for a time. 
Enthusiastically she drew up plans for a three-month 
European tour, but then the project began to look too 
big to her. In the end, despite a yearning to renew friend- 
ships and revisit old scenes, she decided not to go. One of 
her dearest friends, Elsa Schumicke, came to live with 
her and Denise Restout. Landowska adored them, and 
they in turn found her wise, lovable, entertaining never 
vain or one-sided in her interests. 

When RCA Victor asked Landowska, then seventy, 
to record the forty-eight preludes and fugues that make 
up Bach's The Well Tempered Clavier, she felt she had 
reached a crucial point in her career. She could continue 
to give concerts and respond to the social demands ac- 
companying them, or she could devote herself single- 
mindedly to recording and live more or less in isolation. 

"I have tours in my life too much," she told her agent. 
Before recording any of The Well Tempered Clavier, 
she practiced each phrase with painstaking care, meditat- 
ing on every sound, even if she had played the piece thou- 
sands of times. 

Every Saturday, in the early summer of 1949, Landow- 
ska arrived at RCA Victor's midtown Manhattan studio 
for a recording stint. Denise Restout tuned the harpsi- 
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chord while Elsa busied herself with other practical ar- 
rangements. Sitting down at the harpsichord, Landowska 
would race through a prelude. a Be not overawed by the 
stern appearance and heavy wig of Father Bach," she 
would say facetiously. 

At intervals Landowska paused for sandwiches and 
coffee or a horehound drop from the hamper that Elsa 
had brought. The recordings had to express exactly the 
balance and quality she desired. In retake after retake 
she would work forty hours or more to record forty-five 
minutes of music. Once after listening to a playback she 
quipped to a studio technician, "Sounds like old Grandma 
Moses here still has pep." 

For relaxation after strenuous recording or practice 
sessions, Landowska liked to take walks late at night, but 
several times policemen stopped her during her nocturnal 
strolls in Central Park and questioned her sharply. One 
even threatened to take her to a police station for interro- 
gation. Wanda, wanting limitless room in which to 
breathe, decided It was time to leave New York. 

Denise and Elsa moved with her to a simple but spacious 
house on a hilltop in LakeviUe, Connecticut. There Lan- 
dowska wrote commentaries, taught a few gifted students 
and ventured forth occasionally to play a concert. To 
make It possible for her to do recordings at home, tech- 
nicians sound-proofed the walls of her wood-paneled, 
hlgh-ceiHnged library and installed expensive equipment 
under the floors. For weekend recording sessions RCA 
sent an engineer and a track with portable sound equip- 
ment 
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During the winter the library would be cold because 
the furnace, a noisy offender in early recordings, had to 
be turned down. To fortify herself Landowska wore 
woolen socks and a blazing red corduroy robe. 

It took her four years to record The Well Tempered 
Clavier. Through her enduring labor the musical world 
inherited a treasurable legacy. Rarely had intellect, im- 
agination, sonority and rhythm been so perfectly blended. 
When a listener spoke of the magical individuality, the 
minute liberties she had taken, Landowska replied, "The 
more I am free, the more I am controlled." The liberties 
had come only after over half a century of debate, re- 
search, and severe discipline of mind and body. 

Once during the process of recording, an engineer, im- 
pressed by Landowska's talent for comedy, asked, "Why 
don't you go on television? " 

"Television," she quipped, "cannot afford me." 

But in 1953 television visited in her home at Lakewood. 
Slender and queenly, she sat down at the harpsichord and 
played with an otherworldly loveliness. The animation 
of her wonderfully expressive face made television view- 
ers unaware of the hawklike profile. Her comments were 
as simple and natural as the bun into which her lustrous 
black hair, only slightly streaked by gray, had been drawn. 
She talked about music, about her harpsichord, about 
herself, in a manner as informal and candid as if chatting 
with friends, 

It was apparent that Landowska didn't need an artificial 
build-up. She could charm an audience on her own merits. 
"People call me aesthetic," she said, "but I am just a sim- 
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pie woman who loves music." Later she made other tele- 
vision appearances, and Columbia radio featured her in 

a series, "Exploring Music/' 

Meanwhile Landowska continued her writing, research 
and teaching. With students she put great stress on finger- 
ing, on the timing of climaxes and on sound. "Make the 
keyboard sing," she admonished them. "Play with all 
your heart and intensity." Often she shared bits of phi- 
losophy. 

With one student she recalled the time when she and 
Henri had been on their way to see Tolstoy, and told of 
how she had foolishly wanted to go on in the blizzard. "In 
life we often have to wait," she said. "We should not push 
the doors. The doors open by themselves." 

For Landowska there were many of them. As a salute 
to her talent, composer Walter Piston wrote a sonata for 
violin and harpsichord. Manuel de Falla created the Harp- 
sichord Concerto. Her appearances on television, her 
concerts and recordings and the performances of her 
students among them Alice Ehlers and Sylvia Marlowe 
set off a harpsichord craze. 

Artie Shaw and Rosemary Clooney sang numbers with 
harpsichord accompaniment; music departments in col- 
leges began to offer courses in mastery of the instrument. 
The growing number of harpsichordists pleased Landow- 
ska, but also gave her misgivings. "Some persons mistake 
the true character and capabilities of the instrument," she 
pointed out. 

In 1956 Landowska, in a series of daily sessions, re- 
turned to her first love, the piano, long enough to record 
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some of Mozart's loveliest compositions. By then her 
fingers had become gnarled, but the purity of her tone 
won cheers, 

"Surely you no longer need to practice daily,'* some- 
one said to her. "But then, you are such a perfectionist." 

Landowska, who never liked being referred to as a 
perfectionist because she regarded perfection as some- 
thing cold, replied, "I will continue to study as long as I 
remain active in the profession." 

Years rested lightly upon Landowska, and she main- 
tained a vigorous schedule. At eight she rose, drank the 
coffee Denise or Elsa brought, and wrote letters. After a 
breakfast of figs, dates and lettuce, she went to the harp- 
sichord or piano and practiced for hours. At the end of a 
long session of work, she took a walk. Neither wetness 
nor cold deterred her, but on wintry days she cocooned 
herself in several layers of shawls and a bulky overcoat, 
in the sleeves of which she rested her hands in mandarin 
fashion. 

Sometimes she paused to talk to friends, including an 
elderly carpenter. Because he was a craftsman, loving 
carpentry as she loved music, these two understood each 
other. After a chat Landowska usually would head for 
the foothills. Although fragile in appearance, she was 
supple and climbed with more briskness than most per- 
sons a third her age. She returned home sparkle-eyed, 
with a good appetite for baked meat, fruits and vegetables. 

Evenings she practiced, composed, read, or conversed 
with friends in English occasionally interspersed with 
French phrases. Consistently cheerful, she once asked a 
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friend voicing pessimism about humanity, "How can 
this world be without hope if we have music?" Many a 
night, after all the rest of the village had gone to bed, a 
light gleamed in Landowska's window. 

With reporters and interviewers who sought her out 
at intervals, Landowska displayed honesty, cordiality and 
wit. On one occasion she admitted that she had been a 
success, but added with a shrug, "It doesn't mean that I 
am delighted by myself I have very much to learn." 

"Do you like this country?" a reporter once asked. 

"I love the United States," she said vehemently, think- 
ing of how happy she had been in her music, her home, 
her associates. 

At eighty Landowska was still clear-headed, buoyant 
and vigorous, seldom away from her work. But in August 
of 1959 she suffered a stroke and died a short time later. 

With a tenacity of purpose unusual even among musi- 
cians, Landowska had won victory for harpsichords and 
for music of the past. She had kept faith with the little 
girl who had written, "I dream of only one thing to play 
Back" 

Wanda Landowska not only towered above other 
harpsichordists; she exceeded most persons in gentleness, 
simplicity, and nobility. She loved beauty in music and 
in life. It was important, she believed, to be in love with 
something, "People who have nothing in their souls," 
she said, "are poor. But a man or woman who has a con- 
viction that something is beautiful is rich and can over- 
come the sadness that comes to each of our lives." 
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Treasurer of the World's Largest Bank 



SEVERAL YEARS AFTER HER APPOINTMENT AS TREASURER 

of the United States, Ivy Baker Priest returned to her 
old home town in Bingham Canyon, Utah. Through 
misty eyes she viewed the banners that said Welcome 
Home, Ivy Baker Priest. At an open-air ceremony Mayor 
Ed Johnson presented her with a scarf pin made from one 
of the industrial diamond drill bits used by local miners. 
Afterwards, former classmates, friends, reporters, and 
autograph seekers crowded around to greet her. 

Later Mrs. Priest went on to the Kennecott Copper 
Mine to present a savings bond award to company offi- 
cials. As she spoke she saw respect and pride on the faces 
of the audience, many of whom had been friends of her 
father, a miner. 

This homecoming had surpassed even her teen-age 
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dreams, thought Mrs. Priest as she headed for her car 
after her speech. Back in those days when she had lacked 
even necessities and endured ridicule because of her 
clothes, she had pictured herself achieving fame and 
fortune and then returning to Bingham in style. That she 
would ever become treasurer of the world's largest bank 
had not occurred to her! 

Mrs. Priest's reverie was interrupted by children 
crowding around with dollar bills to be autographed. 

"Do you think I could ever be Treasurer of the United 
States? " an Italian girl asked shyly. 

"Of course," Mrs. Priest told her, and meant it. 

Ivy Baker was born on September 7, 1905, in Kimber- 
ley, Utah, to parents whose lives had been shadowed by 
hardships. Orange Decatur Baker, one of a Mormon fam- 
ily of sixteen, had only a fifth grade education, but he ex- 
tended his knowledge through reading. At twenty-one, 
the broad-shouldered miner, in accordance with the Mor- 
mon custom of two years' voluntary service as a mission- 
ary, set off for the British Isles. In Yorkshire he fell in 
love with slender, supple Clara Fearnley, daughter of an 
iron puddler. Left motherless in childhood, she had 
worked as a domestic, but she claimed descent from the 
royal Stuart family of Scotland and had a sensitivity for 
the niceties of life. After their marriage the Bakers estab- 
lished a home in Utah. Although Clara was a member of 
the Church of England, she cheerfuly consented to help 
bring the children up as Mormons. 

During Ivy's childhood the family moved several times 
from one small mining community to another in Utah. 
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One Sunday afternoon in 1912, when they were living in 
Grass Creek, Ivy was playing paper dolls in the front 
yard. Suddenly an explosive roar sent her paper dolls 
flying in all directions. As she bent to pick them up a 
fragment of metal hurtled over her head. 

Mrs. Baker ran out of the house, hustled Ivy inside and 
sat her down beside her younger brothers Fearnley and 
Max. A short time later Ivy heard booted footsteps on 
the porch; then through the door men carried a stretcher. 
"Boiler blew up," one of the men said. 

"Daddy! " Ivy gasped when she saw her father's white, 
pain-lined face. 

Mr. Baker's broken ribs healed rapidly, but with the 
boiler gone his job as tender was gone too. The Bakers 
moved to Coalville, Utah. Later, opportunities seemed 
better in Bingham Canyon, site of the Kennecott Com- 
pany, which then operated the world's largest open pit 
copper mine; so the family settled there. The walls of 
the canyon so high that the sun hardly shone until ten 
in the morning were awe-inspiring. 

The family had rented a big frame house with a large 
yard, but Ivy often left it to play f ollow-the-leader games 
among the girders and machinery of an old mill. When 
unsupervised she and other children scrambled up the 
trestles of an ore railway and swung by their hands from 
ore buckets that carried them to giddy heights. 

Even though Ivy was only seven, home duties scrub- 
bing floors, washing clothes, ironing, caring for the 
younger children shortened her hours of play. One day 
when she was baby sitting with Max and Fearnley some 
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playmates urged her to come outside for a game of hop- 
scotch. She'd go for just five minutes, Ivy decided. 

Max's screams called her into the house. Somehow 
he'd found a can of lye water Mrs. Baker used for scrub- 
bing, had dipped his fingers into it and then licked them. 
CuddHng her taffy-haired, blue-eyed brother, Ivy was 
struck with remorse. Her mother had relied on her and 
she had failed. 

For days, because his esophagus had been burned, Max 
had to be fed through a tube. As she saw her brother wast- 
ing away, Ivy prayed in desperation. Never again would 
she fail anyone who trusted her, she vowed, 

Going from doctor to doctor, the Bakers finally found- 
one who had a cure for Max. After that Ivy kept an in- 
cessant watch over him. The baby's illness had exhausted 
the family's savings, and their income stopped completely 
when Mr. Baker broke his leg and had neither unemploy- 
ment nor sickness insurance to draw upon. 

"We'll just 'ave to make the best of it." Mrs. Baker's 
blue eyes mirrored confidence and determination. 

Ivy, then eight, tried to earn money baby sitting and 
running errands. While at home Mr. Baker entered into 
family fun, but quieted the children by a word or a stern 
look when quarrels erupted. 

Ivy found comfort and security in the family hour, a 
widespread Mormon custom. During this quiet rime to- 
gether her father, looking grave and dignified, would read 
from the Bible or from Mormon Church books. At inter- 
vals he shared with them the knowledge gained from his 
own experiences. Often there was an accounting of how 
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each member of the family" had used his talents. Talents, 
the Bakers believed, were bestowed by God but must be 
developed. Songs usually concluded the hour together, 

One afternoon when two of Mr. Baker's friends had 
stopped by to play checkers with him, Ivy's mother, al- 
ways hospitable, asked them to stay for dinner. Enthusi- 
astic over the meal, one of the bachelors asked if Mrs. 
Baker would take them on as boarders. Mrs. Baker pushed 
back a lock of light brown hair, "It'd ? elp us over the 
? ump," she said. 

Other boarders came afterward, and Ivy spent more 
hours than ever washing dishes, setting table and super- 
vising younger children. As soon as Mr. Baker could work 
again and pay the accumulated bills, Ivy's mother stopped 
taking in boarders. The family grew to include two sisters, 
Lynn and Gertrude, and a brother, Keith. 

Meanwhile Mr. Baker devised a scheme for taking over 
unworked sections of the mine and hiring laborers to 
develop it. Roast beef appeared at dinner rime and new 
books came into the house. Ivy had piano lessons, Fearn- 
ley violin. But when family finances fluctuated, pork 
shank and beans replaced the roast beef. 

Life in Bingham never lacked drama. Several times a 
snowslide buried houses. Twice a fire wiped out half the 
town. At intervals wailing whistles would signal a min- 
ing disaster. Then icy fear would grip Ivy until she saw 
her father. Once she waited an agonizing fifty-six hours 
while Mr. Baker led a rescue party to try to free four men 
trapped in the mine. They saved only one. In time of 
tragedy it seemed to Ivy that the people of Bingham, al- 
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though of many races and creeds, became one large family. 
Her mother invariably distributed food and clothing to 
the needy. 

As a result of mining activities, streams of water poured 
through the town in ditches. When rain or snow over- 
flowed them, the unpaved streets became squishy with 
mud. Bingham had no sidewalks, and mothers had trouble 
coping with the dirt tracked into their houses. 

"Promise to put in wooden sidewalks," Mrs. Baker told 
their family doctor, who wanted to run for mayor on the 
Republican ticket, "and you'll get the vote of every 
woman in town." Mrs. Baker shrewdly master-minded 
the campaign. Serving as a messenger, Ivy, at ten, had her 
first taste of the exhilaration of helping to elect a candi- 
date. 

Two years later, family fortunes ebbed again and Mrs. 
Baker once more opened her house to a number of board- 
ers. Although the coal stove in the kitchen was stoked 
around the clock, Ivy's room was always cold. At five on 
wintry mornings she would rapidly don her long under- 
wear, long black stockings and cotton dress and hurry 
to the kitchen to help with breakfast for the miners and 
to make sandwiches for their lunch pails. 

As soon as one group of miners left, another shift would 
clomp in for steaming bowls of mush, ham, eggs, hot cakes 
or homemade bread. After school Ivy helped with two 
supper shifts. Before going to bed she and her mother 
would pack lunch pails for men on the night shift. 

But boarders never interfered with family fun. Mr. 
Baker, a good storyteller, amused or excited the children 
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with tales about pioneers, Indians, and incidents that oc- 
curred during his mission in the British Isles. When Ivy 
could snatch spare moments, she read history, biography, 
novels and Westerns. During a long quarantine for small- 
pox she went through all twenty volumes of the Book of 
Knowledge. 

Ivy looked forward to community celebrations. On the 
Fourth of July she got up early so she wouldn't miss any- 
thing. With the younger children like a kite tail behind 
her, she headed down the flag-decked main street to a 
platform in front of the general store. She was always 
proud when her mother, because of her activity in local 
politics, sat on the stage with the mayor and the speaker 
for the day. In the contests that followed, ranging from 
sprints to pie eating, the Bakers consistently captured 
prizes. 

Ivy entered her teens tall, tomboyish and awkward. 
Secredy, however, she dreamed of being an actress and 
longed to emulate cliff -hanging movie star Pearl White. 
When the Salt Lake Telegram announced that roles in a 
film to be made in Salt Lake Gty would go to those selling 
the largest number of subscriptions to that newspaper, 
Ivy campaigned from door to door in Bingham. A second- 
place winner, she earned the privilege of dancing in a 
beautiful costume in one short scene* 

On the night the film was to be shown in Bingham, an- 
ticipation kept her from eating supper. But when she saw 
herself, gangly and ungraceful, she sneaked out of the 
theater and went home to cry herself to sleep. 

Parties were just as nightmarish. Ivy towered over the 
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boys who asked her to dance. For a school dance during 
Ivy's sophomore year Mrs. Baker bought her a yellow, 
ruffled satin dress that made her feel garish. Only one boy 
asked her to dance. Next morning in the locker room Ivy 
heard one of the girls say, "Jim did it on a dare/' 

So that was why Jim had danced with her. Ivy felt 
crushed, but at the same time resolved that never would 
she take part in a joke or action that might hurt another 
person's feelings. 

Hoping to improve the style of the one dress she had 
for school and the one she had for parties, she took a 
course in sewing; but although she made good grades in 
other subjects, she seemed inept at hand craft. 

During her junior year Ivy went to Salt Lake City to 
attend the Latter Day Saints' High School. While there 
she lived with tall, dour Uncle Lije and Aunt Gertrude, 
her mother's younger sister, who seemed like a second 
mother. The high school, parks, tall buildings, and movie 
houses enchanted Ivy, 

Back at Bingham, she missed the stimulus of city life 
and longed for adventure. When Miriam Eskelson, a 
friend whose family had moved to San Francisco, invited 
her to spend the summer there, Ivy jumped at the chance. 
But among the poised, beautifully dressed Eskelsons she 
felt like a country cousin. 

Her morale improved after Miriam persuaded her to 
bob her hair and Mrs- Eskelson made her some smart 
clothes. With her friend, Ivy lunched at Cliff House, 
visited Chinatown and Fisherman's Wharf, rode cable 
cars to Nob Hill. Invitations to movies, parties and dances 
began to come her way. 
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One day Harry Howard Hicks, a boy with dark, wavy 
hair and courtly manners, asked her for a date. It was 
Harry all the rest of the summer. The following winter 
in Bingham, Ivy served as a member of the student council 
and as assistant editor of the school paper, captained the 
debate team, played the lead in the class play, and had 
all the dates she wanted; but she also found rime to write 
regularly to Harry, who wanted to marry as soon as 
school was out. 

"I expect to go into law instead of getting married so 
young," Ivy wrote him. 

Harry came to see Ivy graduate. Afterwards he took 
a job in Salt Lake City so he could see her on weekends. 
Meanwhile Ivy discussed her plans for law school with 
her father. 

"I'd send you if I possibly could," Mr. Baker told her, 
"but I can't meet the added expense." 

To earn some money on her own, Ivy took a job as 
ticket seller at the Princess Theater. After the box office 
closed she could see the show. Contrasts between her life 
and life as pictured on the screen made her long for a 
change. Harry understood and talked eloquently of the 
romantic things they'd do if they got married. One moon- 
light night she yielded to his persuasive charm. 

After a small home wedding on July 31, 1924, she and 
Harry left for a honeymoon in Yellowstone. At the end 
of it Harry told her he had quit his job and wanted to try 
for another, either in California or in his old home in 
North Carolina. To make the decision he flipped a coin. 

Ivy discovered that many of Harry's decisions were 
made in as casual a manner. Restless and discontented, he 
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never held a job for long. Before their marriage Harry 
had been gay and high-spirited, but he became increas- 
ingly sulky, irritable and withdrawn. When debts piled 
up menacingly, Ivy got a job as a sales clerk at a depart- 
ment store, but Harry resented her independence. 

After four years of bewilderment, loneliness and un- 
happiness, Ivy went home for advice and comfort. 

"Have you done your part?" her mother asked. 

Ivy thought she had tried, but questions rose inside her. 
Had she been too impatient? The best she could come up 
with was that the marriage had been youthful and ill- 
considered. To have a chance to think things through and 
regain her badly shaken confidence, she stayed on at 
home for a while. 

One day the news came that Harry had been killed in 
an airplane crash. The self-questioning began all over 
again, but the demands of daily living in the lively Baker 
household left no time for self-pity. A nationwide depres- 
sion coincided with a reduction in Mr. Baker's pay. As 
unemployment rose, Fearrdey and Max lost their jobs. 

During better times Ivy's father had been making pay- 
ments on a house in Salt Lake City. Now it seemed best 
to move there, although Mr. Baker planned to work part 
time in Bingham. 

Ivy found a job as a long-distance telephone operator, 
working nights and overtime for additional pay. Max and 
Lloyd delivered papers. Mrs. Baker did practical nursing. 
In February, Ivy's father was struck by an automobile 
during a blizzard and went into a month-long coma. Al- 
though he recovered from the accident, physicians found 
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that he had contracted silicosis, a fatal lung ailment caused 
by invasion of tiny particles of minerals and metal dust. 

Despite the pained look in Mr. Baker's kindly gray 
eyes, he kept up an optimistic attitude. Mrs. Baker, still 
animated and handsome, found time to intersperse her 
household and bedside duties with political activities and 
distribution of homemade pies. Aspirants to political of- 
fice frequently sought her out for advice. 

Grimly Ivy and her mother juggled one expense against 
another. Would the banker permit them to skip a pay- 
ment on the mortgage? Closer together than ever before, 
each member of the family tried to cheer the others. 

After things became really critical, the Bakers drew 
from the Mormon Church Storehouse. "It's not really 
charity," Mrs. Baker explained to the children. "In good 
times we tithed to help support it, and even now we'll 
work in exchange for goods." 

Meanwhile Ivy had a daytime job as saleslady in Auer- 
bach's ready-to-wear department. Her first day there a 
shabby-looking elderly woman came in. Because she 
looked as if she had no money to spend, the clerks ignored 
her; but Ivy, who had a concern for every type of per- 
son, gave her her undivided attention. It turned out that 
the customer was an eccentric mining queen. Before she 
left the store she bought five hundred dollars' worth of 
merchandise. 

Asked to take charge of the art and needlework depart- 
ment at Auerbach's, Ivy doubled sales through strenuous 
promotion campaigns, but almost exhausted herself in the 
attempt. While there she also appeared on the store's 
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radio program and served as a model for their fashion 
shows. Evenings she taught American history and citizen- 
ship classes in the public school. 

When her friend Adele HoweU proposed that she help 
market a new Ike of cosmetics, Ivy went to California, 
but the business didn't pay and she ended up modeling at 
Bullock's Wilshire store. That was not the kind of work 
Ivy wanted, but lack of education cut her off from her 
first love, law. When word canie that her father seemed 
to be losing ground, she rushed home, 

After Mr. Baker rallied, Ivy began casting about for 
new activities that would challenge her. In 1932, when 
her mother mapped campaign strategy for the Republican 
candidate for governor, Ivy decided it would be inter- 
esting to go as a delegate to the Republican State Conven- 
tion. The logical place to start would be to attend a pre- 
cinct meeting, but what she heard about the way a little 
clique usually railroaded things through discouraged her. 

Ivy, seeing a chance to jolt the old-timers through using 
similar tactics, explained the situation to some of her 
friends. On the night of the precinct meeting, held in a 
private home, she and thirty fellow conspirators filed into 
the meeting a few minutes before time for adjournment. 
A friend nominated Ivy. The regulars already had a can- 
didate picked by prearrangement, but the nomination 
forced a vote. Ivy won. 

At the state convention her enthusiasm and naive ap- 
proach to politics amused hard-boiled politicians. To 
prove that she could be useful to the party, Ivy did even 
the smallest jobs such as stuffing envelopes, ringing 
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doorbells, watching at the polls cheerfully and effi- 
ciently. 

She found politics hard work and not so sporting or so 
glamorous as she had pictured. But she liked supporting 
candidates and issues she believed in and arousing people 
to seek higher goals. Chosen Republican vice-chairman 
for her district, she arranged meetings, checked for non- 
registered voters, and planned appeals. 

During the days Ivy was getting initiated into politics 
at the local level, she met Roy Priest, a wholesale furniture 
dealer who had headquarters in Omaha but spent some 
time traveling out of Salt Lake City. Although older than 
she, he took her to swim, dine and dance, and he proved 
to be as good-humored as his grin. 

As a candidate for the state legislature in 1934, Ivy was 
involved in extensive speech making and Roy often went 
with her, sometimes sitting through the same speech three 
times in one evening. His friendly face in the audience 
reassured Ivy, who was subject to stage fright. 

"You're doing great," he would tell her afterwards. 

Ivy knew that Roy wanted to marry, and it seemed 
to her that he had traits that would make him a good 
husband patience, consideration and unselfishness. Mr. 
Baker, pale and shrunken but mentally alert, agreed with 
her when she talked to him about Roy. 

A short time later, Mr. Baker died. Ivy leaned upon 
Roy's sympathy and strength. Dazed by grief, she finished 
the campaign for a legislative seat but couldn't put her 
heart into it. She failed to win, which was not surprising 
in a Democratic state. Soon afterwards she became co~ 
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chairman of the Young Republicans' Organization for 
the eleven Western states. 

Ivy and Roy were married on December 7, 1935. Aunt 
Gert baked an elaborate wedding cake. After a wedding 
breakfast prepared by Ivy's mother, the couple left on 
their honeymoon, stopping at several places on their way 
to Omaha, where Roy planned to attend a sales meeting. 

Back in Salt Lake City they rented a four-room apart- 
ment. Despite Roy's absences Ivy felt a great sense of 
unity with him and appreciated the way he kept in touch 
with her through letters and phone calls. Both found 
great happiness when Patricia Ann arrived. In need of 
more space, they bought a sun-bathed white frame house 
in Bountiful, a region of hills and orchards only eight 
miles from Salt Lake City. 

In Bountiful, Ivy found new friends and new satisfac- 
tions, puttering around the house or in the garden while 
the baby cooed beside her. With everything to make her 
life complete, she pushed politics into second place, al- 
though she did retain membership in the Legislative Coun- 
cil that met during legislative sessions in Salt Lake to en- 
dorse or oppose pending bills. 

When friends urged her to accept the presidency of 
the Council Ivy at first demurred because of the baby, 
but her mother and Roy urged her to accept. At the end 
of a two-year term she retired to become a full-time 
housewife and mother to Patty and a new baby, Peggy 
Louise. 

Ivy felt sick and numb when a pediatrician told her 
big-eyed Peggy Lou had a serious heart ailment. In the 
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hope that a lower altitude might help, Ivy spent several 
months in California with the children. That spring, en- 
couraged by Peggy Lou's improvement, she returned to 
Bountiful, but in July the baby died. Withdrawing from 
politics and from all normal contacts, Ivy experienced 
weeks of anguish. 

"You must use your talents," her mother told her. But 
all the sense of service Ivy had felt in politics had oozed 
away. Then one day she heard Pat laughing out in the 
garden. For her sake and for the sake of others depending 
upon her, she must resume a normal life. She returned to 
politics and tried to encourage other women to do so. 
"You have special assets for governmental office," she 
told them " humanitarianism, optimism, judgment. Join 
your party. Work in it." 

In addition to her political activities, Ivy became a mem- 
ber of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, acted 
as chairman of the Junior Red Cross of Davis County, 
helped establish a Youth Center in Salt Lake City, and 
led a movement for minimum wage laws for working 
women. 

Another girl, Nancy Ellen, was bom in June, 1941. The 
following December the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor. 
Ivy saw her brother Keith oif to the Marine Corps, 
worked in the Red Cross and tended Victory gardens. 
Beset by bugs of every description on her plants, she ran 
an extension cord from the house, to which she attached 
her vacuum cleaner. Each morning she swept the bugs 
off her squash and burned them. 

During the war Ivy was often stunned by tragic bul- 
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letins relating Allied defeats and loss of life. Her experi- 
ence with hard times stood her in good stead when Roy 
came close to financial collapse. Because of the war, the 
manufacture of furniture almost ceased and gas rationing 
made it impossible to cover his territory by car. With 
three youngsters a boy named for his father had been 
born October 23, 1942 Ivy had her hands full, but she 
had enough spirit and energy left to take on political jobs. 
From state committeewoman she progressed to a national 
one and participated in the national convention that nom- 
inated Thomas Dewey for the presidency. Although 
thirty-nine, she was the youngest woman on the com- 
mittee. 

In the 1944 presidential election, Republicans made a 
poor showing in the nation and in Utah. Turning her 
attention to the next campaign, Ivy tried to plan for 
women's organizations at the precinct level. To get a 
grass-roots movement going, she organized study clubs 
and workshops for instruction in campaign techniques 
and set up telephone, literature-distribution and fund- 
raising committees. Whenever Ivy was bogged down with 
domestic duties, Mrs. Baker would move in to take over 
temporarily on the home front. 

But in 1947 M 1 * 5 * Baker had a stroke. Ivy gave up all 
political chores except those that could be handled on the 
telephone and devoted her time to her mother and her 
three peppy youngsters. As soon as Mrs. Baker recovered 
she insisted that Ivy return to politics. 

"Pm worried," pert, freckle-faced Pat said when she 
heard her mother was slated to go to the national nomi- 
nating convention in Philadelphia in 1948. 
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"Why?" asked Ivy. 

"You might get lost." 

Pat went with her. Although only eleven, she served 
as a page. Ivy was, of course, a part of the mob that 
jammed the bunting-decked convention hall where ex- 
citement had been fanned to fever pitch and delegations 
staged demonstrations for favorite candidates, but her 
big responsibilities were at Republican headquarters, 
where she had to see that delegates received credentials, 
tickets, badges, transportation, and information. She also 
served as chairman of the resolutions committee, the first 
woman ever drafted for that job. Dewey was nominated 
again, and Ivy felt sure of a victory, but he lost. 

Two years later the Republicans were casting about 
for a candidate to run for Congress against Reva Bosone, 
a handsome, capable woman long associated with civic 
causes. One day Frank Ritter, an attorney in Salt Lake, 
and a delegation called on Ivy. "We've settled on a candi- 
date we think can beat Mrs. Bosone," said Mr. Ritter. 

"Who?" asked Ivy. 

"You." 

Ivy declined, thinking she could afford neither the time 
nor the money the campaign would take, but her mother 
and Roy wanted her to run. Mrs. Bosone, intelligent, 
well-educated, and an excellent speaker, was a formidable 
opponent. Each of the women put up a strong fight, but 
they remained friendly, with Mrs. Bosone referring to 
Ivy as "a gracious, charming woman, almost universally 
liked." 

The children took a keen interest in the campaign. 
Young Roy left his snakes and earthworms long enough 
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to drag out all of Nancy's dolls one day. "So you can prac- 
tice baby kissing," he told his mother. Nancy tacked up 
posters around the neighborhood, and Pat organized a 
bicycle brigade. Whenever things got complicated at 
home, Aunt Gert or Mrs. Baker helped keep the house- 
hold on an even keel while Ivy attended cottage meet- 
ings, luncheons, teas, dinners, and coffee Hatches. When 
a whispering campaign developed to the effect that the 
Priest children were being neglected, Ivy's publicity man- 
ager, Tommy Wheelwright, published pictures of the 
children under the caption "Three reasons why I'm run- 
ning for Congress." The accompanying article explained 
that Mrs. Priest believed children deserved as good a 
country as we could make it. 

The race was close, but Mrs. Priest lost. Gracious in 
defeat, she had no objection at all to returning to her role 
as a Bountiful housewife. In 1952 she again served as a 
national committeewoman. When she left for the Na- 
tional Convention, her mother, looking animated and 
beautiful, called out, "Remember, the country needs 
Eisenhower." 

While at the convention Mrs. Priest learned through a 
call from her brother that their mother had had another 
stroke. Tormented by anxiety, Ivy boarded a plane. Mrs. 
Baker died three and a half weeks later without regaining 
consciousness. Hundreds came to pay tribute to "Mrs. 
Republican." Roy seemed to miss her as much as Ivy did. 

A week later Arthur Summerfield, director of the Ei- 
senhower campaign, called to ask Mrs. Priest to act as 
assistant chairman of the committee in charge of the 
women's division. 
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"Oh, I just can't," Ivy told him, thinking of the void 
left by the loss of her mother. 

"Your mother would want you to," Art said quietly. 

Roy and the children agreed. "I'll take care of the 
family," Aunt Gert offered. 

Traveling on the campaign train, Mrs. Priest was im- 
pressed by Ike's warm, outgoing personality and Mrs. 
Eisenhower's unfailing courtesy and charm. Everyone on 
the committee worked hard planning publicity, giving 
speeches, appearing on television. Ivy's trim appearance 
and effortless friendliness proved to be definite assets. 

Crises abounded. At a time when she needed funds 
badly, she might find none available. Sometimes a speaker 
missed a connection and she had to substitute. Embittered 
factions had to be soothed. A sense of pressure led to 
minor disasters. When Ivy introduced Mrs. Richard 
Nixon in Salt Lake City she ended with, "I present to you 
the next wife of the Vice President of the United States." 

That night Ivy relaxed with the family in Bountiful. 
Next morning when the Nixon caravan stopped to pick 
her up, the children, elated at being included, rode as far 
as school with her. 

On election day, committee workers, filled with sus- 
pense, assembled at the Commodore Hotel in New York. 
When Governor Adlai Stevenson conceded defeat the 
hotel became a bedlam with everyone shaking hands or 
hugging one another. Mrs. Priest felt rewarded as she 
watched President-elect Eisenhower cut the victory cake. 

Tired of travel, of pressures, of hotel rooms and hasty 
snacks, she longed to be at home with her family; but she 
had to stay on to account for money, write thank-you 
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letters and scan contracts. Most gratifying to her was an 
analysis of votes showing that women had cast fifty-two 
per cent of the votes that elected Eisenhower. At last only 
one task remained & final report to the Chief. 

After an exchange of friendly greetings, Eisenhower 
said matter-of-factly, "Mrs. Priest, I want you to be the 
Treasurer of the United States." 

Ivy stared at him unbelievingly. Then drawing a deep 
breath she said, "I'd be honored, of course." 

As she left she felt as if she must be acting out a dream. 
She didn't consider the post a personal reward, but simply 
a recognition of women's role in government. Rushing 
to a telephone she placed a call to Roy, but he wasn't 
home. Neither were any of her brothers or sisters. The 
biggest honor of her life, she thought ruefully, and no one 
of the family with whom to share it. 

In Bountiful she was enfolded in the arms of an exuber- 
ant family. A short time later she and Roy flew back to 
Washington, D.C, to look for a house. A red brick colo- 
nial one in Arlington, Virginia, suited their needs. 

In Bountiful once more they plunged into pre-Christ- 
mas festivities and preparations for the transplanting. The 
worst feature of the move from Ivy's standpoint was that 
Roy would be in Washington only during slack seasons 
in selling. 

Amid the hubbub of packing and attending farewell 
parties, a letter came from the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing asking Mrs. Priest to submit specimen signatures 
to be printed on currency after she assumed office. The 
entire family gathered to watch the procedure. After a 
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hundred trials no two members agreed on which signature 
looked best. Mrs. Priest finally mailed all of them. 

Late in December as she tried to say good~by to Aunt 
Gert and Uncle Lije, a lump in her throat prevented any 
words from coming. 

"Yer father and mother would be proud of ye, my 
girl," said Aunt Gert, "and so am I." 

Before Mrs. Priest could take office she had to appear 
before the Senate Finance Committee. She worried about 
the kind of investigation they might subject her to, but 
after a few routine questions courtly, white-rnaned Sen- 
ator Hoey said, "I am very pleased that this committee 
is confirming the appointment of such a charming and 
gracious lady." 

At a meeting with broad-shouldered incoming Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George Humphrey and other offi- 
cials, Ivy's head swam with the talk about debentures, 
debt management and fiscal policies; but she tried to look 
intelligent and jotted down questions to study later. 
Could she really do the job? she asked herself. 

The day she was sworn in as Treasurer, the children 
witnessed the ceremony and went with her to her office. 
Roy, Jr. took a look at the huge pendulum clock topped 
with the original seal of the Treasurer of the United 
States and at the massive furniture, and then said, "Gee, 
Mom. How does it feel to be Treasurer of the United 
States?" 

"I don't know, son," she answered. 

After the children left, Mrs. Priest thought back to how 
her mother had brought her into politics, and breathed a 
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little prayer. The moaning shriek of a streetcar on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue brought her back to the present. 

In the days that followed she relied much on Fred 
Church, a quiet, competent civil service employee who 
had been on the job for years. Her work was in a way 
comparable to that of treasurer of a corporation, except 
that the amounts handled were much larger and the pro- 
cedures more complex. She had to account for all money 
received by the United States from individuals, states and 
foreign governments, and all money paid out. She super- 
vised inventories of the bars of gold and silver in national 
vaults and directed the prosecution of counterfeiters. 
To do all this she had twelve hundred assistants, but the 
responsibility for thirty billion dollars rested on her shoul- 
ders. 

One day an assistant handed Mrs. Priest a complex list 
of figures. Since it had been worked out by experts, she 
needed only to sign her name, but something prompted 
her to check the figures. Spotting an error boosted her 
self-confidence and the confidence of others in her. 

Mrs. Priest found life outside her office harrowing. In- 
vitations to private and public functions piled up on her 
desk. She had to get the house in order, shop for clothes, 
wind up national committee business, plan activities with 
the children. Because breakfast was about the only meal 
she could count on at home, she got up at six o'clock to 
cook it. Household duties, after the housekeeper they'd 
brought from Bountiful got homesick and went home, 
were subdivided among the children, who had early 
learned to assume responsibility. Although the children 
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squabbled occasionally, they never thought of shirking 
assigned duties. 

Because her twelve-thousand-doilar salary didn't go 
far in Washington with the kind of wardrobe and social 
life she had to maintain, Mrs. Priest practiced little econ- 
omies such as freezing food for one thing, peas she 
shelled in the wringer of her washer. On Saturdays the 
family marketed, with each youngster covering a certain 
department in the market. Mrs. Priest desired a simple life 
for her children, wanting them to retain the feeling she 
had that miners were as important as ambassadors. Sun- 
days she tried to keep free. After church the family did 
something together or pursued their hobbies. Pat liked to 
paint and act; Nancy loved ballet; and mechanically, sci- 
entifically minded Roy filled the house with fumes from 
his chemistry set. About once a month Mr. Priest flew in 
for a gala weekend. 

In April Mrs. Priest attended her first White House 
dinner. At a table covered by white damask and gold 
table service, she sat only two places away from genial 
President Eisenhower. Ivy's thoughts raced back to days 
when she had drunk thin soup out of thick cups in bleak 
little mining towns. She had never expected to get any- 
where near the White House. 

Office routines continued to be rugged. On a given 
day her schedule might include a reception for a diplomat, 
an address at a club, a budget conference and an appear- 
ance on television. Although she didn't make policy, she 
was frequently called upon to explain it to various groups. 

A heavy correspondence included some letters from 
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crackpots, like the one suggesting that the United States 
sell advertising space on the back of dollar bills. 

When a stroke made retirement a necessity for Roy, 
Ivy worried about how he would adjust to this, but it 
made her happy to have him in Washington. Doors 
stopped squeaking, the children quieted down. Summers 
the family visited Aunt Gert in Bountiful or camped in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, where the two Roys fished. 

When Pat married Pierce Jensen, a Navy flyer and 
White House aide, the Priests staged an elaborate wed- 
ding. The following spring Ivy and Roy sailed for Greece, 
where she was to speak to women's groups, Pat and Pierce 
having volunteered to keep an eye on Nancy and Roy, 
Jr. To her dismay Mrs. Priest discovered, after they were 
at sea, that the suitcase containing most of her clothes 
had been left behind. A friend she made on shipboard 
lent her a white sheath which, with improvisations, served 
very well. 

Out of Gibraltar a cable brought the sad news that 
Aunt Gert had passed away. Ivy sat looking at the silver 
path the moon cast on the dark water while tears ran 
down her cheeks, but there could be no turning back at 
that point. 

The Priests stopped off in Naples long enough to buy 
clothes and eat Italian food to the accompaniment of 
Neapolitan music while looking out over a sunny sea. 
Back on shipboard Mrs. Priest met Queen Fredericka of 
Greece, a captivating, winsome woman who, motherlike, 
wanted to show her the fur coat she had bought for 
Princess Sophie and invited the Priests to dine with her. 
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In Greece the Priests toured for eight days, driving 
over rugged roads through groves of fig, olive, and pis- 
tachio trees. They saw excavations at Corinth, ruins of 
the ancient amphitheater at Olympus and the acropolis 
in Athens. 

Back home, Ivy rejoiced when a call came from her 
son-in-law Pierce to say Pierce Andrew Jensen III had 
arrived. 

In 1956 Mrs. Priest attended the Republican Conven- 
tion in San Francisco, and then joined the family in Min- 
neapolis for a car trip through Canada. The following 
September she campaigned at a relentless pace for the re- 
election of Eisenhower until she lost her voice in Los 
Angeles. After a rest ordered by the doctor, she went to 
Alameda, where Pat and her family had moved, to stay 
until she recovered. 

Once more on the job where she had learned to bal- 
ance billions as efficiently as her household budget, she 
pared running expenses for her department by two mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

Interested in fund-raising for crippled children, Mrs. 
Priest volunteered to help with the Easter seal campaign 
in 1957. One evening at the NBC station in Los Angeles, 
she had just made a speech in behalf of seal sales when 
Ralph Edwards came into the studio and asked her to 
step across the hall. 

On the This Is Your Life stage she found a reproduc- 
tion of the old Baker home in Bingham. Her brother 
Feamiey rushed on stage, followed by her brothers Keith 
and Lloyd and her sister Gertrude. As scenes shifted, old 
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friends appeared, and finally Roy with the three children, 
her son-in-law Pierce and baby Pierce. Ivy was so elated 
she could hardly go on with the show. 

The next morning she again plunged into the cam- 
paign, but the strain of traveling and speaking day after 
day left her exhausted and voiceless in Indianapolis, and 
she had to quit the tour. During the days of convalescence 
in Washington, her family hovered about anxiously. In 
trying to make a success of both a public and family life 
she had destroyed both, Ivy thought miserably. But as she 
regained her health she realized that a woman could be 
both a homemaker and a career woman, if she kept the 
two in balance. She had let the public part of her life be 
too demanding. With a reorganization of her schedule 
she could go on making a contribution to politics and to 
society, but she'd eliminate many social activities and 
speaking engagements. 

Mrs. Priest went back to her office on a limited schedule 
at first, but later on full rime. In 1958 she published a 
book, Green Grows Ivy, dedicated to her husband, chil- 
dren, and her parents "who set the ivy the way it should 
grow.'* Written with verve and candor, it includes many 
dramatic, humorous anecdotes in the evolution of a torn- 
boyish miner's daughter to a government official. 

Poverty could have handicapped Ivy Baker Priest, but 
her dreams, her Mormon faith and her belief that talent 
must be used for others lifted her to the rank of a remark- 
able woman. 
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Scientist with Three Careers 



THIS IS AN AGE OF SCIENCE AND GIKLS INTERESTED IN RE- 

search will find that opportunities and chances for ad- 
vancement for women are multiplying. Until a few years 
ago laboratories excluded women, but the work of pio- 
neers such as Dr. Florence Rena Sabin opened the way 
for them. 

The Sabins took to science naturally. Florence's grand- 
father practiced medicine in Vermont. Her father, George 
Kimball Sabin, had planned a career as a horse-and-buggy 
doctor before tales about gold buried in the mountains 
around Central City, Colorado, fired his dreams. 

Arriving in that boom town around 1860, Mr. Sabin 
soon became a mining superintendent, but he developed 
a new interest on the day an attractive young woman 
with flattering curls rode into Central City by stage 
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coach. Serena Miner, he soon found out, had come to 
teach school. Mutual interests including music drew them 
together. 

After their marriage they moved to a house two stories 
high but only one room deep, hugging the side of a steep 
hill. Their first child, Mary, was followed on November 
9, 1871, by a second girl, Florence Rena. As soon as she 
could walk, Florence roamed over the hillside picking 
Indian paintbrush and purple columbines, which she lov- 
ingly bestowed upon her mother. 

By the time Florence was four the miners were bring- 
ing out less and less gold. Practically overnight the mines 
closed and Mr. Sabin moved his family to a house in what 
is now downtown Denver. Sometimes when Florence 
and Mary felt daring they ventured as far as Sixteenth 
Street, where they could often see the Ute and Arapaho 
Indians who had an encampment at the edge of the city. 

One Halloween Mr. Sabin told the girls that they had 
a new baby brother, named Albert. Florence loved the 
baby, but the pain in her mother's dark, expressive eyes 
frightened her. Mrs. Sabin seemed forever tired, although 
the girls helped with the housework and Mr. Sabin learned 
to cook. The day Florence was seven her mother died. 

For the funeral Aunt Min came from Central City and 
Uncle Albert Sabin from Chicago, but they couldn't put 
Florence's world together. Lying in bed, trying to swal- 
low the hard knot in her throat, she heard Aunt Min say, 
"I'd take them if I could but . . ." Aunt Min's voice 
trailed off muffled by tears. 

Later, Mr. Sabin arranged to put the girls in a boarding 
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school in Denver. Wolfe Hall provided swings, teeter 
totters, playmates and kind adults, but nothing could take 
the place of a mother. Florence cried every night. 

At first Mr. Sabin came frequently to see the girls, but 
then his work took him to Leadville. That summer Flor- 
ence and Mary stayed on at the school until Mr. Sabin 
sent for them to spend two weeks with him. Florence 
hadn't seen her father for so long that she felt shy with 
him. But a trip down into a mine, for which he outfitted 
her with a slicker and a red hard hat, restored the old 
companionship. 

Then in November of 1879 little Albert died, having 
lived only a year. Florence lost interest in lessons, food, 
playmates and games. She wondered if she and Mary 
were going to have to live at Wolfe Hall forever. How- 
ever, Uncle Albert, who taught school in Chicago, un- 
expectedly invited the girls to become a part of his family. 

Florence's aunt mothered her and Uncle Albert took 
her to concerts, shared her interest in growing things and 
encouraged her love of books. Best of all, he understood 
her. "Some day you'll make a home for your father," he 
told her. "But for now our home is yours." 

The year Florence was twelve her grandparents, still 
living on the old Sabin farm near Rockingham, Vermont, 
invited her to spend the winter with them and go to 
school there. Her grandmother told wonderful stories 
and baked dozens of cookies for her. From her she learned 
the importance of doing her work first and having fun 
later. Florence loved Vermont and would have enjoyed 
staying longer, but her grandmother died. Uprooted once 
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more, she met Mary in Chicago and the two girls went to 
Denver to visit their father. 

When she was nearly fourteen Florence developed a 
great interest in music. When she and Mary started for 
Saxton's River to enter Vermont Academy, she took a 
piano. One day while she was practicing an etude a group 
of schoolmates crowded around begging her to play a 
piece. 

"What I can't see is why you're always banging around 
on those horrible exercises," one of the girls said. 

"I do it because I intend to become a concert artist." 
Florence's words crackled with determination. 

"You'll never be anything but an ordinary musician," 
one of the girls said bluntly. 

The remark stung, but Florence was honest enough to 
admit to herself that some truth might lie in it. Jumping 
up from the piano, she went outside to walk alone. She 
had an obligation, she thought, to make the most of what- 
ever abilities she had, but she decided that if she couldn't 
be a headliner she didn't want to make a career of music. 

Maybe if she spent less time evenings playing parchesi 
and Old Maid and put those hours into practicing . . . 
At that moment Florence realized that she loved music, 
but not enough to let her whole life revolve around it. 
She'd better give more time to her other studies in the 
future, she decided. 

During Florence's Senior year her grandfather ap- 
plauded her scholarship and her election as class president. 
"FI1 be there for your graduation," he wrote; but in May 
he died. 
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The next fall Florence joined Mary at Smith College, 
Although the sisters had much in common, they disagreed 
on many subjects. Tennis was one of them. Mary went 
all out for the game, but Florence could not be zealous 
about it, feeling restricted in long skirts that trailed in the 
dust. Mary looked forward to social functions; Florence, 
because she was shy and not adroit at small talk, some- 
times dreaded them. But in the Colloquium, a group of 
twenty-five chemistry students who met with their pro- 
fessor to drink tea brewed in the laboratory, she had no 
trouble expressing herself. 

When Mary graduated and took a position teaching 
in the Denver Public Schools, Florence missed her ter- 
ribly. Everything seemed unsettled. 

"I haven't decided yet," she said when a classmate asked 
her about her plans for the future. "But I'd better. Any- 
one as homely as I am probably won't get a chance to 
marry." 

"You're not homely/' her friend protested with obvious 
sincerity. 

"My hair is too kinky," Florence retorted. "And with- 
out glasses I'm blind as a bat." 

But Florence wasted no time brooding over her ap- 
pearance. As she gobbled up zoology, biology, and re- 
lated courses she decided that she wanted to be a doctor. 

"You have the ability," Dr. Grace Preston, Smith Col- 
lege physician, encouraged her. "But remember that even 
today a woman doctor is a pioneer." 

Thoughtfully Florence went back to her desk to pre- 
pare her assignments for the next day, but she couldn't 
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keep her mind on them. Doodling on a piece of paper, she 
wrote again and again Florence Sabin, MD. 

Mr. Sabin wanted her to teach. Besides, his business 
had gone into a slump that made a medical education look 
impossible. 

During Florence's senior year Dr. Preston told her that 
the following fall women, for the first time, would be ad- 
mitted to Johns Hopkins University Medical School 
"You could be in the first class," she said. 

Florence made a wry face. "No money." 

"A mere detail," Dr. Preston responded. 

In a way it was, thought Florence. She couldn't earn 
enough in one summer to enter the first class, but she'd 
get there eventually. After graduating with honors from 
Smith, she went to Denver to build up her fund by teach- 
ing at Wolfe Hall, where she and Mary had been students. 

Florence liked teaching. On Saturdays she supervised 
a nature hike climaxed by a picnic. At the end of the 
school year Mrs. Ella Strong Denison, wealthy wife of a 
Denver physician, offered her a position at the family 
summer home at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. "You could 
help my children and the Strong grandchildren have a 
more scientific interest in nature, 7 ' she explained. 

Every morning at Geneva, Florence shepherded the 
four older Strong children, two little Denisons, and two 
small Sheldons cousins of the Strongs on a tour. En- 
thusiastically she explained in terms the children under- 
stood how flowers grow, how frogs develop from eggs to 
tadpoles. Often the children drew pictures of what they 
saw, labeling them "a wild rose" or "insides of a frog." 
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By the end of the summer Florence had won the affec- 
tion of the children and of Mrs. Denison, whose charm 
and cultural background had at first made Florence feel 
gauche. The family's trust in her helped her to slough 
off the shyness and loneliness that had beset her all her 
life. "Be willing to share your brilliance and capacities," 
Mrs. Denison admonished her. 

After a second year at Wolfe Hall, Florence went back 
to Smith College, this time as an instructor. That summer 
she received a scholarship to the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory. Florence didn't think she'd saved enough to 
see her through at Johns Hopkins, but she was almost 
twenty-five and didn't want to wait any longer to get 
started. 

The drabness of the buildings at Johns Hopkins left 
her undaunted, but she worried about her ability to meet 
the rigid requirements set by the distinguished faculty, 
then headed by Dr. William Osier, one of the world's 
most famous men of medicine. Never satisfied with less 
than the best she could do, Florence soon attracted the 
attention of her professors by her enthusiasm and accu- 
racy. Her favorite teacher was Dr. Franklin Paine Mall, 
a brilliant scientist who had received much of his training 
in Germany. "In research," he told his students, "make 
the distinction clear between fact and theory." 

Florence spent long hours in classroom and laboratory, 
but frequently relaxed with other medical students living 
at the "Hen House." Freedom from prudery and a sense 
of humor made her a lively companion. Whether cheering 
the Baltimore baseball team or viewing pictures at the 
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Walters Art Gallery, she did everything wholeheartedly. 

During her second year at Johns Hopkins, Florence 
prepared a research paper that won commendation. "It's 
not much to give you for what you've given me," she 
wrote Mr. Sabin when she mailed him a copy. In Decem- 
ber word came of her father's death. On the long trip to 
Denver for the funeral, she grieved that she had never 
made a home for him. After a sad parting from her sister, 
Florence plunged into her work again. 

While studying the anatomy of the brain she produced 
a three-dimensional model of the brain that shed new 
light on its general structure. Later, when Dr. Mall sug- 
gested having professional copies of the model made, she 
went to Germany to arrange for manufacturing them. 
At graduation on June 12, 1900, Florence wore proudly 
the academic gown with emerald bands on the volumi- 
nous sleeves which proclaimed her a doctor. 

Serving as an intern that summer, Florence missed her 
research work. Again she had reached a crossroads. 
Should she become a physician or a laboratory scientist? 
As a medical practitioner she might make a name for her- 
self; as a research scientist she'd probably never be known 
outside a laboratory. And would she have the patience 
and sustained curiosity to carry her through stretches of 
time when findings were meager? In the end Florence 
decided she would rather help conquer disease than min- 
ister to those struck down by it. 

On a fellowship made possible by the Baltimore As- 
sociation to Aid Scientific Research by Women, she pur- 
sued a project on the lymphatic system, a study of the net- 
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work of tiny vessels that carry the fluid called lymph 
to every cell of the body. The aim was to determine, if 
possible, how the lymphatic system originated and de- 
veloped. Florence also continued her studies of the brain 
and came up with a laboratory manual well received by 
the faculty. 

To some she seemed unduly serious, but her friends 
knew better. Florence worked to keep alive old relation- 
ships and one of the most treasured was her close tie with 
Uncle Albert. In a letter at the end of 1901 he had written, 
"I have assigned this century to you. You are to begin, as 
I am to end, the work of your choice." 

During the summers Florence usually divided her free 
time between Mary in Denver and the Denisons at Lake 
Geneva, where she hiked, swam, sailed, rode horseback, 
and played tennis. Her vacations with Mary were arduous. 
Both sisters enjoyed camping out, and often with little 
planning they would take off for a seashore, a national 
park, or any other place that provided scenery or a 
chance to scale a mountain. 

When Florence's fellowship expired she became a lab- 
oratory assistant and then an associate. Her brilliant re- 
search led to her appointment as an Associate Professor 
of Anatomy on the staff at Johns Hopkins. She was the 
first woman to serve in that capacity. 

Dr. Sabin soon acquired the reputation of being a hard 
taskmaster, but she thought it unfair to pretend a thing 
was easy when it wasn't. She knew that both medicine 
and scientific research required determination, backbone 
and character. Of the opinion that minds kindled with 
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enthusiasm were more important than intellects cluttered 
with information, she delivered stimulating lectures in a 
vibrantly lovely voice, often sharing the results of her 
own research. Among themselves, students referred to 

her affectionately as "Aunt Flossie." 

In the laboratory Dr. Sabin rebuked slipshod workman- 
ship, but with her brilliance softened by concern, she 
kept an eye out for students who might do well in re- 
search those with manual dexterity, persistence, intel- 
ligence and integrity. To them she assigned original proj- 
ects along the lines of their special interests. One of her 
most cherished students was Henry Denison, who as a 
little boy at Geneva had brought her polliwogs, mud 
puppies, snails and frogs. 

Teaching never kept Florence from spending long 
hours on her own pet projects. So that she could learn 
more about Professor Spalteholz's methods of preparing 
speciments for microscopic study, she was granted leave 
of absence in 19 1 3 to study with him at the University of 
Leipzig. That same year she brought together seven pa- 
pers on the lymphatics. Although some authorities dis- 
agreed with her theory that lymphatics sprouted from the 
walls of veins, her conclusions attracted attention. 

When friends took her to task for working such long 
hours, Dr. Sabin protested, "I play as hard as I work." 
Opportunities for play abounded. Adults and children 
alike sought her companionship. At the Franklin Malls' 
she had almost family status. In the spring she and Mabel 
Mall took long walks in the woods, hunting early flowers. 

Among Florence's best friends were Edith and Dr* 
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Donald Hooker. With their children she pulled taffy, 
read books, and hung socks at Christmas time. 

Dr. Sabin denied being a good cook, but in her kitchen 
as gleaming and well organized as her laboratory she 
turned out unique salads, and her guests raved about a 
concoction known as "Sabin glace/' served on burnt 
caramel ice cream. Wherever she lived, she grew flowers 
indoors and outdoors too, if possible. 

In common with her colleagues, Dr. Sabin found her 
responsibilities increased after the United States entered 
World War I. One hot summer she helped train nurses. 
When an influenza outbreak incapacitated hundreds of 
persons in Baltimore, she served both as a nurse and doc- 
tor. 

When Florence's former teacher and friend Dr. Mall 
died in 1917, almost everyone assumed she would succeed 
to his post. Instead, Johns Hopkins offered her a position 
as Professor of Histology. Students petitioned to have the 
matter reconsidered. A group of Baltimore women who 
had backed Florence in fellowship days asked if she in- 
tended to stay on after such treatment. 

"Of course I'll stay," Florence told them. But although 
she accepted the situation graciously, she blamed herself 
for having in a way failed all those who were watching 
the progress of women in scientific research. 

To ease the hurt she concentrated furiously on micro- 
scopic anatomy. Because she was so immersed in her 
work, her inclination was to ignore the pleas of Edith 
Hooker and Mabel Mall to assist in publicity for woman 
suffrage. But she believed in the movement and did help 
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write and send letters and literature promoting the cause. 
When she bought a Franklin automobile she named it 
"Susan B, Anthony" in honor of that crusader for suf- 
frage. 

From lymphatics Dr. Sabln had turned to a study of 
blood cells and developed a new technique for keeping 
them alive several hours. Her work on the function of the 
lymphatic system and on cellular elements of blood had 
added up to a better understanding of diseases and mobi- 
lization of bodily defenses. These contributions earned 
her a succession of honors. 

At Commemoration Day ceremonies at Johns Hopkins 
in 1920, Florence beamed when colleagues and friends, 
as a token of their affection, presented to the Medical 
School a large portrait of her painted by Griffith Bailey 
Coale. 

The following year the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women delegated her to welcome Marie Curie, 
the pioneer with radium, to America. Under the auspices 
of the Rockefeller Foundation she gave an address at the 
opening of Union Medical College in Peking, China. The 
National Women's Party named her one of the world's 
twelve greatest women. In 1924 the American Academy 
of Science, an eminent, exclusive body of scientists, ex- 
tended membership to her. She was the first woman ever 
to be included. The American Association of Anatomists 
elected her president, 

A short time later keen-minded Dr. Simon Flexner, 
Director of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, journeyed to Baltimore to invite Florence to 
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come to the Institute in New York to set up a Department 
of Cellular Studies and work on problems having to do 
with the blood. 

Dr. Sabin felt elated at the opportunity, but also be- 
wildered. The New York Institute provided up-to-the- 
minute laboratories, and while studying and experiment- 
ing she'd be assured of financial security. But did she want 
to leave Johns Hopkins and her teaching? 

"Your discoveries could help ease humanity's pain," 
Dr. Flexner told her. "But take time to decide." Her 
decision made, Florence walked about the familiar Balti- 
more streets saddened by the necessity for farewells to 
friends, yet excited by what lay ahead. 

Awe almost overcame her as she approached the snowy 
limestone buildings of the Rockefeller Institute. Again 
she had a challenge to meet. No other woman had ever 
been admitted to full membership in the Institute. 

Shafts of sunlight streamed into the large laboratory 
assigned to her. From a window Dr. Sabin could see tugs 
puffing up the East River while gulls wheeled and circled 
overhead. Florence clenched her hands. Here, with every 
facility at her disposal, she could go ahead as far and as 
fast as she wished. She must make the most of her oppor- 
tunities. 

Gradually she assembled a staff of secretaries, techni- 
cians and assistants, some of whom were former students. 
"Research is rarely a one man affair," she told them. 
Treating them as co-workers rather than assistants she 
welded them into a team. 

Florence so loved her work that on one occasion she 
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said to a friend, "It is now night and I am glad. For soon 
morning will come and I can again open the door to my 
beloved laboratory." 

After she had been at the Institute for some time, Dr. 
William Charles White, Director of the Department of 
Research of the National Tuberculosis Association, asked 
Dr. Sabin if she could assist in a study to determine, if 
possible, how cells could build up immunity to that dis- 
ease. 

At one stage of the research Dr. Sabin took a drop of 
blood from a finger every fifteen minutes, mounted it on 
a slide, and studied it. Counting the number of red cor- 
puscles and the seven kinds of white ones, she and her 
assistants discovered that the ratio changed frequently. 
Why? How could the corpuscles be mobilized to resist 
tuberculosis? Seeking answers to these questions she plot- 
ted totals on a curve, over and over again. 

Sometimes day after day or even month after month 
of work on a specific project would yield no significant 
result. "Do you think we'll ever find the answer?" a dis- 
couraged assistant asked after one such fruitless period. 

Dr. Sabin, ennobled by her untiring pursuit of truth, 
smiled disamiingly. "If I didn't believe we could I 
wouldn't keep working." 

It did seem sometimes as if when she ferreted out one 
new answer several questions popped up to take its place. 
But somewhere along the way, she kept telling herself, 
a better understanding would come. 

Despite Dr. Sabin's absorption in science, she main- 
tained a wholesome balance of activities. She went sailing 
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with friends, rooted for her favorite baseball teams, at- 
tended plays and concerts, and poked around in art shops 
collecting Chinese dishes and Japanese prints. In her 
apartment she enjoyed reading both fact and fiction, 
listening to music and entertaining her friends. 

In 1928 she took a trip to Spain. The same year Picto- 
rial Review magazine presented her with a five-thousand- 
dollar award for her distinctive contribution to American 
science. She blushed at hearing herself referred to as a 
"benefactor of the human race." 

Dr. Sabin was never too tired or too busy to promote 
women's interest in science. Ability, she believed, had 
nothing to do with sex. She pointed out that when it 
came to accuracy, deftness and patience all essentials in 
research women often excel men. 

"No, a college degree isn't always a necessity for a 
position in a laboratory," she told young women who 
came to her seeking career advice, "but it's an invaluable 
asset." 

In answer to the question, c< What qualifications should 
I have?" she always mentioned intelligence, interest, and 
a will to work. Beyond that, she said, research required 
persistence and common sense, but also imagination. She 
warned that to achieve an identical position a woman 
would have to work harder than a man. "But selfless re- 
search is a fine outlet for idealism," she would say with 
conviction and enthusiasm. To some talented girls she 
supplied not only encouragement but funds or supplies. 

Young men also benefited from her interest. At the 
request of the Henry Strong Denison Foundation^ estab- 
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lished in memory of a young man who had died at the 
age of twenty-nine, she screened applicants making re- 
quests for funds. Those accepted she considered her 
particular brood. And she never ceased to be a teacher. 
Assistants of hers left the Institute with ideals of honesty 
and meticulous work, and many of them became eminent 
scientists. 

When Dr. Sabin and her assistants published conclu- 
sions that might be helpful in fighting tuberculosis, she 
believed in letting her staff occupy the center of the stage 
whenever possible, often putting their names ahead of 
her own on jointly published papers. 

For this and many other reasons her hard-working as- 
sistants loved her. In the laboratory she was formal and 
businesslike, discouraging small talk. But outside of it her 
gaiety and charm made her a much-sought-after com- 
panion for activities ranging from window shopping to 
oyster-eating contests. She entertained her staff at her 
apartment, and gave them tickets to concerts, plays, and 
operas. When her Rockefeller children had problems she 
considered them her problems too. 

In the early nineteen thirties a poll conducted by Qood 
Housekeeping magazine named Dr. Sabin one of the 
world's greatest women. At intervals she received degrees 
from Goucher College, Holyoke, the University of Mich- 
igan, and other institutions. On the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Bryn Mawr College she was awarded 
the M. Carey Thomas Prize, established by the alumnae 
to honor a former president of the college. In the presen- 
tation President Park called Florence "the foremost 
woman among American investigators in science." 
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In her acceptance speech Dr. Sabin said, "Any award 
for work in science must awaken a certain sense of timid- 
ity; for one can never be sure that research will stand. 
... In the case of my own work, I can see with great 
clarity how far it is from reaching its goal." 

As Dr. Sabin dashed about accepting awards, medals 
and more degrees, interviewers tried to get intimate 
glimpses into her life and accomplishments, but they had 
a hard time. When asked about what was going on in the 
laboratory, she would almost invariably answer, "Weil, 
we . . ." 

Her creed? "That is hard to put into words," she 
would say, "but Fin very fond of Leonardo da Vinci's 
'Thou, O god, dost sell unto us all good things at the price 
of labor.' " 

Dr. Sabin's labor extended into matters aside from 
science. Her concern over world affairs led to member- 
ship on the board of the Foreign Policy Association. She 
also served on the advisory board of the Guggenheim 
Foundation for improving education and fostering re- 
search. With a group of public-spirited women physicians 
she worked on the Gotham Hospital Plan designed to 
insure medical care to the middle-income bracket. Al- 
though not adopted in New York it became the basis for 
later hospital coverage plans. 

In 1934 Dr. Sabin's biographical book, Dr. Paine Mall: 
the Story of a Mind, received good reviews, but writing 
it had been such a chore that she vowed she would never 
tackle another one. She continued, however, to turn out 
articles dealing with research and with women in science. 

Because she could talk about scientific research in vivid, 
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nontechnical language, Dr. Sabin was much in demand as 
a. speaker. After her appearance before a group of West- 
em physicians, one of them said, "That's the only hen 
medic I'd listen to for an hour." 

With all her varied activities, Dr. Sabin found time for 
her friends and could always be counted upon in time of 
crisis. She went frequently to see "Ned" Sheldon, who 
had been one of the children at Geneva and a brilliant 
playwright before blindness overtook him. "A visit from 
you is like a bracing tonic," he often told her. 

She met people who interested her among members of 
the staff at Rockefeller and members of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, made up of women of many professions. At Dr. 
Michael Heidelberger's she spent exciting evenings hear- 
ing such musicians as Mischa Elinan and Toscha Seidel. 
At one dinner party she sat next to Albert Einstein. "His 
laugh rings out and makes everyone happy," she wrote to 
Mary. 

Dr. Sabin rejoiced because Rockefeller Institute didn't 
ask her to retire at sixty-five. Zestfully she proceeded with 
her studies of blood, giving new clues to methods of 
combating tuberculosis and undulant fever; but two years 
later the Institute announced that all staff members over 
sixty-five would be retired on a pension. Florence, on the 
verge of new discoveries, was stunned. How could she 
quit now? 

But she realized that the national depression had cut 
budgets. On the streets of New York well-trained per- 
sons, possibly scientists, stood in bread lines because they 
couldn't find employment. She must not block the way 
of younger persons eager for a break. Retirement looked 
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less bleak when she found that as a Member Emeritus of 
the Institute she could come back any time she wished to 
work on pet projects, although she would not have her 
own laboratory. 

Only after being assured that all her assistants had 
positions did Florence begin packing for the move to 
Denver, where she planned to make a home for Mary. 
Before leaving she attended a round of farewell parties. 
The most elaborate was a surprise dinner in June, 1938, in 
the Shell Room in Rockefeller Plaza, given by the staff of 
the Institute. The guests ranged from old Baltimore 
friends to distinguished scientists. 

After the tributes, Dr. Sabin, deeply touched, rose to 
respond. "The important thing," she said, "is the progress 
of knowledge and not which individual is the relay runner 
who for a brief span carried the torch.' 7 

Those who attended the party signed their names in a 
white leather, hand-illumined writing case. Many wrote 
messages such as "You have always been my scientific 
godmother. . . ." "Research is your vocation, depth of 
human understanding your avocation/* 

The warmth of the farewell followed her to Denver, 
where she and Mary found an apartment near Cheesman 
Park. They had the living room carpeted with a rare 
Persian rug. In the dining room a Turkish rug reflected 
the reds and blues of Japanese prints and Chinese dishes. 
Books overflowed shelves throughout the house. 

For a short time Dr. Sabin conformed to the schedule 
of club meetings, entertainment and trips that Mary had 
planned in the Auburn Cord, but she soon grew restless. 
The outbreak of the European phase of World War II 
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made her long to be doing something more constructive 
than planning a trip to Alaska. 

She filled numerous speaking engagements, served on 
the General Advisory Committee on Cultural Relations 
of the State Department, and accepted the chairmanship 
of the Finney-Howell Foundation for Cancer Control. 
At intervals she went East to do research at the Institute. 
But it seemed to Florence that all the running around ac- 
complished little. What could she do for the people of 
Colorado? 

An opportunity came sooner than she had expected. 
With the end of World War II in sight, Governor Vivian 
set up a Post War Planning Committee with an idea of 
making the soldier's return to civilian life easier. He asked 
Dr. Sabin to act as chairman of the subcommittee on 
health. 

Florence laid her plans unaware that politicians viewed 
her as a nice old lady with her hair in a faun who wouldn't 
upset any of their arrangements. To get facts on the health 
picture in Colorado, Dr. Sabin read report after report 
and talked to health officials, stock growers and sewage 
disposal workers, hearing shocking tales of polluted water 
supplies, inadequate sewage systems and dirty milk. "Let's 
invite the American Public Health Association to make 
a survey/* she begged public officials. 

At the end of a year-long survey the Association re- 
ported that there were too few hospitals, too few doctors. 
At some places in the state raw sewage dumped into 
rivers polluted the water supply and contaminated ir- 
rigated vegetables. Health laws were antiquated, and 
health programs were bogged down by politics. 
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Fearful that the report might be filed and forgotten, 
Dr. Sabin, then seventy-five, set out on a campaign to 
correct the defects. Alone or accompanied by Dr. Roy 
Cleere, Director of the State Health Department, she 
swept through the state like a whirlwind, traveling across 
mountains and plains at her own expense to spread the 
facts. In stormy weather she tucked her hair under a scarf 
and stamped into the meeting places wearing storm boots, 
with eyes bright and cheeks aglow. Once when she and 
Dr. Cleere were driving over a slippery mountain road 
the hind wheels of the car kept veering toward the canyon 
side of the road. "Do you always go up a hill sideways? " 
she asked Dr. Cleere impishly. 

Florence never let adverse conditions serve as an excuse 
for staying at home. On a day she planned to go to Sterling 
to speak, Herbert D. Moe, executive secretary of the 
committee on health, telephoned, "An eight-inch snow- 
fall has made the highways bad almost impassable in the 
Sterling area. Don't you think we'd better call the trip 
off?" 

"Meet me at nine," Dr. Sabin said cheerfully. "And 
don't forget your rubbers." 

To service clubs, farm organizations, PTAs, medical 
associations, church groups and "just folks" gatherings, 
Dr. Sabin said in a quiet yet authoritative voice, "We're 
dying faster than in most states. Let's do something to 
make our health match our mountains." 

Florence steered clear of boring statistics. Instead, she 
talked about babies ill from unpasteurized milk, children 
struck down by tuberculosis. Audiences loved her sense 
of humor that came to the fore occasionally. In Trinidad 
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someone wanting to make a short introduction said, "It 
is my pleasure to prevent Dr. Sabin." 

Amid ensuing laughter Dr. Sabin remarked with a 
twinkle, "You and some of our legislators seem to be 
joining forces." 

Whenever possible Dr. Sabin buttonholed legislators 
and politicians with entrenched prejudices; but even with 
bitter opponents she remained gentle, never resorting to 
belligerence. Gradually her amazing ability to gain peo- 
ple's confidence built up a ground swell of sincere public 
indignation. 

Newspapers began to back up the "Little Doctor/* 
Legislators who opposed the Sabin Health Laws lost elec- 
tions. In January of 1947 the legislature passed seven of 
the eight measures for which she had fought. As a result 
the Department of Health was freed of politics. Health 
authorities could now inspect water, sewage disposal, 
meat supplies and irrigated vegetables. 

The passage of the Health Laws didn't eventuate in a 
quiet life for Dr. Sabin, Interested in peace for the world, 
she worked at the local level in behalf of the United 
Nations. She wrote articles, addressed groups interested 
in civic health, garnered more degrees, delivered a com- 
mencement address at the Colorado State College of Ed- 
ucation. The American Women's Association gave her 
an award, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews bestowed their American Brotherhood citation upon 
her, and Rockford College in Illinois awarded her the 
Jane Addams Medal in recognition of her untiring efforts 
in public health work 
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In January of 1949 Dr. Sabin took over as Manager of 
the Department of Public Health in Denver, but declined 
a salary. 

"No pay, no job," civic officials threatened. In the end 
she accepted it, but gave it to the University of Colorado 
for research. 

"Won't the work be too much for you?" asked a 
friend. "After all, at seventy-eight . . ." 

"It's resistance to work not work that kills you," 
Florence replied. 

Her post as a member of Senator Millikin's Advisory 
Council on Social Security necessitated frequent trips to 
Washington, D.C., but that didn't prevent her from turn- 
ing Denver upside down. In her three-year term she rid 
the city of its rat menace, improved sewage disposal, saw 
to it that only pasteurized milk got into the city. Largely 
through her eif orts free X-ray huts were set up in Denver. 
Once they were established, she helped man them. 

Dr. Sabin had already won the Trudeau Medal awarded 
annually by the National Tuberculosis Foundation for 
meritorious contributions to the study of the cause, treat- 
ment, or prevention of the disease. In 1951 she received 
the thousand-dollar public health award of the Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation. The annual poll of women 
editors of the United States named her Woman of the 
Year in Science. At a banquet at the Shirley Savoy Hotel 
a capacity crowd gave her a standing ovation as she ac- 
cepted the General Rose Hospital citation for distin- 
guished public service. 

On the eve of Dr. Sabin's eightieth birthday, a reporter 
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found her seeking new dragons to slay. There were still 
many unknowns in science, she said. 

How had she managed to retain such youthful vigor? 
the reporter wanted to know. 

Dr. Sabin's blue eyes sparkled as she said, "Mental and 
spiritual old age cannot touch one who is working for a 
better tomorrow. The fountain of youth," she added, 
"lies in selflessness." 

Among the hundreds of letters and congratulations that 
poured in honoring her birthday was one from Dr. Peyton 
Rous of the Rockefeller Institute. He wrote of his ad- 
miration for her medical achievements, but also said, 
"Your lessons of how to do and what to do have gone more 
deeply home." Others in a similar vein wrote of how she 
had taught them a love of books, of work, of beauty. 

A short time later Dr. Sabin, garbed in academic rega- 
lia, witnessed the dedication ceremonies for a million- 
dollar addition to the University of Colorado Medical 
School As a grateful tribute to her fortitude and con- 
secration, the regents had named it the Florence R. Sabin 
Building for Research in Cellular Biology. From all over 
die country celebrities in the fields of health, science, 
and education had assembled to pay tribute. 

A former student, Dr. Edith Boyd, in behalf of a num- 
ber of friends, presented a portrait of Dr. Sabin painted 
by Gleb Ilyin to be hung in the new wing. Awards and 
public honor always amazed Florence. "The scientist," 
she said repeatedly, "must be content to clear away some 
of the underbrush, making the way less obstructed for 
his successors." This she had done with all her heart, 
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soul and strength and with no thought of tangible re- 
wards. 

On October 3, 1953, while watching a World Series 
game on television, Dr. Sabin died of a heart attack. The 
Rocky Mountain Section of the American Association 
of University Women established a fellowship in her 
memory, and Denver named one of its public schools for 
her and Mary. In a "Cents for Sabin" campaign civic, 
medical, and agricultural groups, scientists, citizens, and 
schoolchildren contributed funds for a statue of her to 
occupy the long-vacant niche assigned to Colorado in 
Statuary Hall, Washington, D.C. This bronze statue with 
a gentle, kindly face bears the words: Teacher Scientist 
Humanitarian. 

Upon presentation of the statue President Eisenhower 
sent Colorado's Senator Gordon Allott a telegram say- 
ing, "She helped to make this earth a better place to 
live . . . wise and generous spirit." 

The work begun by Colorado's Woman of the Cen- 
tury is still bearing fruit, for as a teacher she imbued 
others with her own enthusiasm and integrity. Impelled 
by a passion for mastering the unknown, for relieving 
suffering, she achieved foremost rank as a scientist. But 
in her native state Florence Sabin is best remembered as 
a humanitarian who dedicated her time, energy, and 
talents to serving her fellow man a courageous, great- 
hearted woman who believed in action more than in 
words. 
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Designer for the Stars 



EDITH HEAD, CHIEF DESIGNER AT PARAMOUNT PICTURES, 

daily dresses stars for the roles they play on the screen. 
Among her clients are Betty Grable, Bob Hope, Ginger 
Rogers, Jennifer Jones and Yul Brynner. Her studio with 
silver-gray walls and carpets and French Provincial fur- 
niture covered in silver leaf conveys an impression of 
elegance. Sunbeams poking through the French windows 
glint on six Academy Award Oscars, the motion picture 
industry's tribute to an outstanding designer. 

But when Edith first came to Paramount she worked 
in a cubbyhole where the only actresses she ever met were 
unknowns. She took over as fashion chief only after fif teen 
years of concentrated effort. 

Although born in Los Angeles, Edith grew up in min- 
ing camps isolated from the world of fashion. In one place 
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in Mexico she learned Spanish from her little playmates. 
Later the family moved to a camp four miles from Search- 
light, Nevada, where Edith's stepfather became super- 
intendent of a mine. 

Their house of unpainted wood with a tarpaper roof 
and a jutting stovepipe stood on a stony stretch of desert 
where no tree or grass grew. But Edith's mother, a small 
woman with black hair and blue eyes, avoided drabness 
inside the house. At the windows she hung white organdy 
curtains and her nice things, such as sterling silver and 
Haviland china, she put to daily use. 

Because there was no school at the camp, Edith's 
mother tutored her. Edith hated the loneliness of the 
desert and longed to go to faraway cities where she would 
have playmates. But she loved the strange shapes of the 
cactus. Using pliable pieces of greasewood, she amused 
herself by making little figures with arms and legs which 
she stood up in the sand. Sometimes she found nature- 
made mannequins. For these she designed hats of spring 
flowers. 

She enjoyed exploring the sagebrush and sand, and liked 
the creamy clusters of flowers on the spiked yuccas, but 
because of the dangers from hot sun, rattlesnakes, scor- 
pions, or tarantulas, her mother frequently called her 
home. Once when Edith was taking a nap on the wood- 
pile her mother found a rattlesnake coiled up beside 
her. Why it created such consternation Edith couldn't 
understand. "If I let snakes alone, they'll let me alone," 
she insisted. 

For outdoor tea parties with tiny sandwiches and 
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cambric tea served In Haviland china doll-sized cups, 
Edith had a packing-case table covered with a red check- 
ered linen towel. Since her only playmates were animals, 
she made them her guests and dressed Tom, her black cat, 
and Dina, her white dog, in doll clothes. Sometimes she 
included one of the burros that roamed around camp. 
When Edith tried to adorn them with ribbons around 
their middle or a scarf on their head, they sometimes re- 
sisted stubbornly. The horned toads, almost sand-colored, 
gave less trouble. To provide seats for her toads, Edith 
upholstered cigar-box davenports with pieces cut from 
old white kid gloves held In place by thumb tacks. 

On warm days she lined up the whiskey bottles she had 
collected along the road to camp and kept hidden under 
the house. The sun playing upon them made beautiful 
variations In color. 

From time to time Edith's stepfather took her down 
into the mine. It was exciting, descending level after level 
into the cold, damp darkness, but she rejoiced when she 
returned to the comforting warmth of the sun, which 
looked even brighter than before. 

On cold or windy days Edith stayed in the house sniff- 
ing at the aroma of home-baked bread or fruit tarts. When 
she became restless her mother played parchesi or jacks 
with her. 

Edith looked forward eagerly to holidays. Sometimes 
the family, in a buggy drawn by fat Charlie, would drive 
to community picnics where steers sizzled in sandy pits. 
People from the mines, from Searchlight, from the desert 
for miles around, gathered among the Joshua trees to talk, 
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sing, and eat the barbecued beef. At Christmas time the 
family held an open house for miners and their families. 
While her stepfather handed out cigars, Edith helped her 
mother give oranges and gilded nuts to the women and 
children* 

Trips to town were more fun than Christmas. At the 
general store Edith's eyes took in everything from cray- 
ons to gumdrops. Usually while her parents shopped she 
played with Marprie and Helene, daughters of a local 
doctor. Edith envied the curly-haired blondes. Her own 
glossy black hair had curl in it only on those occasions 
when her mother dampened it and tied it up in rags over- 
night. 

The three youngsters often made up plays, and Edith 
devised costumes from a cherished bag of scraps that she 
always took to town. To replenish her supply she used 
to go from house to house collecting leftover materials 
that friends of the family saved for her. 

When Edith was eight her parents took her to New 
York, where in the Waldorf-Astoria she had her first 
experience with a real bathtub. At home she bathed in 
a tin tub beside the kitchen stove. On a shopping ex- 
pedition her mother bought her a blue serge Peter Thom- 
son dress with high neck and elbow-length sleeves. Look- 
ing at the dark-eyed little girl with long braids reflected 
in the mirror, Edith wasn't sure it was herself she saw. 
Afterwards in a restaurant she ate lobster, a great novelty 
after her usual diet of chicken, cottontail and quail. 

About the time Edith was twelve, the family decided 
to move to Los Angeles, and Edith had to undergo hasty 
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tutoring in history and mathematics to prepare her for a 
public high school. Shy, uncertain, more at home with 
miners than with children her own age, Edith dreaded 
what lay ahead. Would she be able to make passing grades? 

She felt just as unsure about her capabilities socially. 
At least she'd have two friends, she comforted herself. 
Her Searchlight playmates, Marjorie and Helene, were 
now living in Los Angeles. 

After the move to the city, Edith became obsessed with 
the idea that she had to be something, and she started 
testing possible careers. Her friend Marjorie took piano 
lessons from Olga Steeb, a prominent musician. Picturing 
herself as concert pianist, Edith badgered her parents into 
letting her have lessons with the same teacher. She prac- 
ticed vigorously, but after a time a letter came to Edith's 
parents informing them tactfully that the lessons were 
being wasted. 

Switching her goal to becoming a gymnast, Edith en- 
rolled at the YWCA for classes in swimming, volleyball 
and tennis. Thirteen, but small for her age, she lifted 
weights and did calisthenics with women primarily inter- 
ested in losing pounds, but she missed companionship 
with people her own age, and so, bored with the routines, 
she abandoned the idea of dedicating her life to gymnas- 
tics. At school, a photographic memory made most of 
her courses simple. She was an excellent Latin student, 
and had the role of Aeneas in a Latin play. 

When her parents moved to a tungsten mine in Death 
Valley, Edith went to live on Sunset Place with a friend 
of her mother's, Aunt Mittie Morgan. During the sum- 
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mers she joined her parents at Atolla, where the tempera- 
ture soared to over a hundred degrees day after day. Op- 
portunities for recreation there were limited, but the 
summer after she graduated from high school she danced 
a lot with a college student from Colorado who was a 
student of metallurgy. At a Fourth of July celebration at 
the camp, the couple won a dance contest and Edith was 
awarded a three-foot-high silver loving cup. 

The following fall she entered the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Already proficient in Spanish, she 
decided to major in languages. Scholastically Edith en- 
countered only minor problems, but socially she felt in- 
secure. The big campus and large classes confused her. 
As a sort of protective prop she put on the glasses she'd 
avoided before and wore them constantly. 

To get exercise she went out for rowing. Only about 
half the size of anyone else on the team, she persisted de- 
spite poor coordination and blistered palms. The big 
drawback was that by the time she'd get back from Oak- 
land where the team practiced to her dormitory in Berke- 
ley, the evening meal had already been served. After a 
series of dinnerless nights she gave up rowing. 

During one summer vacation Mabelle and Frank Spen- 
cer, friends of Edith's father, invited her to visit them in 
the Grand Canyon, where Mr. Spencer had charge of 
Hopi House. Edith greatly admired the primitive designs 
of the Indian costumes and liked to try them on. One day 
while she was wearing Indian dress and watching a Hopi 
ceremonial, the pianist Ignace Paderewski stepped down 
from the porch of Hopi House and gave each of the 
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Indians a quarter, then handed Edith one. "My straight 
black hair came in handy for once," she told the Spencers 
gleefully. 

Edith also liked Hopi painting and weaving, and en- 
joyed the company of the Indians themselves. Hopi girl 
friends did her hair squash-blossom fashion. Joe Secakuku 
taught her Indian dances. 

Once at the invitation of Hopi friends she rode off over 
a rocky desert road to see the Hopi Snake Dance, at that 
time rarely performed in the presence of outsiders. Edith 
watched the snake priests in embroidered kilts carrying 
rattlesnakes, which they stroked with wands of eagle 
feathers, and was amazed at their courage. At the end of 
the elaborate dance the snakes were permitted to escape. 
"The belief is," one Hopi explained, "that prayers for 
rain must have a way to reach the underworld, where the 
spirits dwell who can send it." 

Instead of writing letters to her parents describing her 
adventures such as Alkali Ike's teaching her how to ride 
a mule Edith made up jingles for them, illustrated by 
little sketches. One day Edith and Byron Harvey, Jr., 
son and heir of Harvey House and the Santa Fe Railroad, 
followed some surveyors down into the canyon. When 
they got to the formation known as The Battleship, Byron 
looked up at it and said, "You know, don't you, that no 
one has ever scaled it." 

Edith glanced off toward some ladders and rope the 
surveyors had left lying on the sand a short distance 
away, then back to The Battleship. "Shall we?" she asked. 

The rope and ladders gave them a good start, and they 
climbed up without great difficulty. But when they were 
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ready to come down they couldn't find a toehold. For- 
tunately, Byron Harvey's tutor had missed him, and 
finally spotted the pair from the rim of the canyon. A 
rescue party eventually succeeded in reaching them and 
lowering them with ropes. 

After Edith's summer in the Canyon, college seemed 
flat. By the time she graduated, the family had moved to 
bleak potash country. "Why don't you go on and study 
for a master's degree?" her mother suggested. Edith took 
it in French at Stanford University. 

The following October she accepted a position sub- 
stituting for the regular teacher of French at the Bishop 
School for Girls. She was a woman with a career, Edith 
gloated, as she headed for La Jolla in a bright red racing 
car. Her eyes were bright and alive beneath her smooth 
black bangs. Driving up in front of the Bishop School, 
a cream-colored adobe structure with a mission-like ap- 
pearance, Edith decided her racy car didn't fit the setting; 
so she parked it downtown. 

At Bishop the room assigned her was in the Tower, 
from which she had a view of the Pacific. Her first morn- 
ing on duty, Edith entered a room smelling of erasers, 
chalk, sharpened pencils and newly washed blackboards. 
Confronting her sat thirty-five girls in uniforms with 
sailor collars. 

Classes went well, but at noon a crisis developed when 
Edith sat down at a table with twelve girls majoring in 
French. Suzanne, who had been bom and reared in France, 
said to her, "Don't you think it would be a good idea if 
we spoke only French during the lunch hour?" 

Edith had had nine years of French, and she could con- 
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jugate any verb through all its tenses and read French as 
readily as English, but her accent was definitely non- 
Parisian. "Don't you think," she countered, appealing to 
the other girls, "it would be fairer to Suzanne if we 
helped her practice her English?" 

They agreed. 

Saturdays Edith supervised the girls on expeditions to 
matinees, recitals and symphony concerts. The duty she 
detested was chaperoning dances to which school officials 
invited young service men from San Diego. She longed to 
be out on the floor, but had to sit on the edge of things 
feeling akin to a wallflower. 

At the end of the semester the regular French teacher 
returned, but almost immediately Edith got another job 
teaching French and art from fifth grade through high 
school at the Hollywood School for Girls. To equip her- 
self for teaching art, she took courses at Otis Art Institute 
and later at Chouinard Art School, cramming courses on 
seascape, landscape, water color, mechanical drawing and 
oil painting. 

All of the children at the Hollywood School Cecilia, 
Katherine and Agnes de Mille among them had some 
tie-in with the motion picture industry. Whenever Para- 
mount filmed a big scene, teachers and students went to 
watch, and Edith had an opportunity to analyze the artis- 
tic features and costumes. 

During one summer vacation she saw a Paramount 
studio ad for a sketch artist. What would the requirements 
be? she wondered. Artistic talent, of course, and she 
hadn't been exactly outstanding in her art courses. But 
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she had intelligence and enthusiasm and good taste, she 
hoped. She could at least try. 

Striving for a costume that would look arty, she chose 
a black suit, white blouse and enormous black tie. Then, 
armed with a portfolio of sketches, she fared forth to 
talk to Mr. Howard Greer, Head Designer at Para- 
mount. Openings would be more plentiful in fields other 
than the movies, but pictures interested her. She had at 
least some of the qualities a designer needed, she tried to 
reassure herself broad education, imagination and man- 
ual dexterity. 

After examining her sketches, Howard Greer offered 
Edith the job, but elation changed to disappointment 
when she got her first assignment a waistband to sup- 
port the palanquin on an elephant's back. Day after day 
Edith designed trappings and headdresses for poodles, 
chimpanzees, horses, and other animals. Elephants pulled 
ornaments off with their trunks; camels spit at her. When 
she didn't dress animals she painted dots on butterfly 
wings or patterns on shoes, Edith had never had much 
faith in herself, and often felt unsure about carrying out 
a responsibility; but in the studio there was no place for 
the individual who said he couldn't do a thing. 

At times she seemed to do everything wrong. Told to 
make an inventory of beads and jewels, she spent days in 
tedious counting, only to discover she should have 
counted bottles of beads, not individual ones. Two things 
kept her going her determination to become a designer 
and the help teasing Howard Greer and his assistant, 
Travis Banton, gave her. In the evenings she continued 
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art classes at Chouinard, learning to draw the human 
figure. 

Through her studio work she developed a greater 
sensitivity to fabrics, color, line, and design. By close 
observation she learned how to sketch in the style of 
Greer of Banton. Even to trivial jobs she gave the best 
she had. But she still sat in the back room doing what no 
one else had time or inclination to do. She consoled her- 
self that at least she was learning how to work with others 
and to meet deadlines. 

After a while she was promoted to dressing cowboys 
and cowgirls for B Westerns. From watching Howard 
Greer work with real stars she had learned that, in design- 
ing, the taking of measurements constituted only a begin- 
ning; she must also study the facial contours, mannerisms 
and character of her clients. 

When Howard Greer left Paramount to open his stu- 
dio, Travis Banton succeeded him and Edith became 
Banton's assistant. In Wolf Song she finally got a chance 
to work with a major star, Lupe Velez. For Lupe's big 
scene in the moonlight, she designed a spectacular white 
dress utilizing a whole bolt of material. 

"If there hadn't been so much dress there would have 
been more scene," a critic wrote. Because the experience 
had taught her much about how clothes could be used to 
convey character, Edith didn't resent the criticism, 

Edith's big chance came when Travis Banton went to 
Europe, leaving her to outfit Mae West for Diamond Lil. 
To plan the wardrobe Edith went to the star's apartment. 
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Walking toward Mae, who was garbed in a white satin 
negligee with a train, she sank into a polar bear rug up to 
her ankles. 

Mae proved to be gay, informal and witty. Diamonds 
she loved; pearls not at all because she believed they 
would bring bad luck. The clothes Edith designed glit- 
tered with pounds of jewelry. To get feathers for trim- 
ming a white satin costume and a lace parasol, she went 
to an ostrich farm in South Pasadena, where she rode in 
carts trundled by trained ostriches. Diamond Lit started 
a new vogue for feather trimmings. 

Edith's success with Mae and other stars helped her to 
emerge as a dynamic, clear-cut personality. When Travis 
Banton resigned at Paramount in 1938, Edith Head took 
over as chief designer, the first woman ever to occupy that 
position in the movie industry. 

So that she could become acquainted with the work 
of some of the great couturiers, her boss, Cecil B. de Mille, 
sent her to Paris. There Lillian and Frank Farley, head of 
the Paramount office in Paris, helped orient her. 

With Lillian, who was a model^ Edith studied fabrics, 
visited salons and met fashion designers Alix and Schia- 
parelli. Parisian styles and the creators of them interested 
and awed her, but she wanted to spend some time seeing 
the city, going to art galleries and theaters. "You can do 
that later," Lillian Farley kept telling her. 

Gradually Edith evolved a philosophy about fashions. 
Clothes, she was positive, helped determine a woman's 
oudook on life and her ability to meet competition in 
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business or in love. To dress in slovenly style only led to 
increased sloppiness. But attractive clothes need not be 
expensive. 

While in Paris Edith decided to make herself over. She 
had her hair restyled and at Schiaparelli's got a black 
dinner suit embroidered in pink and yellow sequins. Back 
in her hotel room she tried on the suit and viewed herself 
in a mirror. To her it seemed important to show forth in 
appearance and actions the person she truly was, and 
the Edith Head she saw facing her was new but not real. 
She took off the suit and combed her hair back into the 
usual style. Maybe the suit had been worth what it cost, 
she consoled herself, because she'd learned once and for 
all that a woman should dress according to her type. 

As soon as she returned to Hollywood, Edith set up 
her own studio. Backing her she had a capable staff of 
cutters, drapers, headers, and finishers, most of them 
trained by Travis Banton. These persons gave invaluable 
assistance, but Miss Head had to formulate the master 
plan, supervise the bustling activities of the workmen, and 
act as a trouble shooter. 

At that time producers went all out for elegance and 
flamboyance. Nurses had white satin uniforms, secre- 
taries wore mink coats. Edith protested that in real life 
secretaries couldn't buy such luxuries, but temporarily 
she went along with the trend and designed a dress for 
Clara Bow that the actress said looked like a "crystal 
chandelier." 

However, the creation of unrealistic fashion plates be- 
came increasingly distasteful for Edith Head. She began 
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to experiment with making teachers, doctors and ste- 
nographers look somewhat the same on the screen as their 
counterparts did in daily life. Producers were amazed to 
find that audiences appreciated realism. 

Outside the studio Edith had become very much in- 
terested in Wiard Ihnen, known to his friends as Bill. An 
Art Director, Bill had come to Paramount about the 
same rime Edith had. From the first they talked the same 
language. They became close friends while working on 
The Cradle Song and usually had lunch together. 

Edith admired Bill both as an artist and as a person. 
Considerate of her wishes, he would caU her up and say as 
if speaking of someone else, "I'm taking a girl to the 
opera tonight. What flowers shall I send?" 

They were married in Las Vegas, Nevada, September 
8, 1940. Edith continued her work but resolved that she'd 
never let her career become more important to her than 
her home life. 

Shortly after they moved to their house their two sets 
of furniture became the basis for an argument. The mas- 
sive Mexican furniture Bill had bought before their mar- 
riage didn't fit with Edith's French Provincial items. At 
the end of a year she decided she'd let BUI have his way 
and disposed of all her furniture except one bedroom set, 

Later, they bought a Spanish Colonial house with a 
galena backed by a mountainside of greenery. Bill, a do- 
it-yourselfer, added closets and a dressing room for Edith. 
To give character to the kitchen at the far end of the 
patio, they collected masks, pottery, copper kettles and 
Mexican hats. Edith reveled in the four and a half acres of 
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land that provided space for a garden and her favorite 
pets, burros and cats. 

World War II affected Edith's personal life as it did 
everyone else's. At the studio a clothing regulation cur- 
tailed the use of materials and ruled out many luxuries. 
Edith considered it a boon because it brought producers 
and designers down to earth. 

She wrote articles full of practical hints for housewives 
who had clothing problems as the result of shortages of 
materials. A dress worn under the arms could be con- 
verted into a jumper, she suggested. Her own wartime 
wardrobe consisted of four suits varied by a change of 
blouse or a simple piece of costume jewelry. 

For a time after the end of World War II Edith Head 
taught Motion Picture Costume Design at UCLA to 
Marines, soldiers, and sailors on the G.L Bill, but, added 
to studio demands, this was too taxing and she decided 
she'd better concentrate on her clients. 

While working on Olivia de Haviland's wardrobe for 
The Heiress, she faced a number of problems. One lay in 
making Olivia look unattractive during the early scenes 
of the picture. To accomplish this, Edith used harsh 
fabrics and colors, and severe necklines. 

Other difficulties arose because the picture had a mid- 
nineteenth century setting. Miss Head studied both the 
script and the book on which it had been based, Henry 
James' Washington Square. She and Olivia, who was 
dedicated to her role, collected data on pantalets, corset 
covers, hairdos, hoops, and skirts of the period. They 
visited museums in New York. 

The costumes Edith finally designed were historically 
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accurate to the minutest detail and gave the picture au- 
thenticity, but Miss Head doubted that audiences or crit- 
ics would appreciate all the research. The year before 
1948, the first time the Motion Picture Academy had 
offered Oscars to designers as well as stars the stunning 
clothes she'd dreamed up for Joan Fontaine in The Em- 
peror Waltz had gone unrecognized. But The Heiress 
won an Oscar. The basis of the award, the judges stated, 
was not the beauty of the clothes but their contribution 
to the story. 

Edith wasn't so excited as she'd expected to be at win- 
ning an Oscar, but since he was golden he'd never turn 
black the way her silver loving cup had, she thought 
practically. The possibility of capturing another one in- 
trigued her, but never tempted her to neglect her mar- 
riage. 

Both she and Bill liked to swim, play tennis, landscape 
their yard and do things around the house. On their 
annual trips to the Southwest and Mexico they went to 
out-of-the-way places on a quest for authentic Indian 
jewelry and copper work. Abroad, Edith collected por- 
celain cats, miniature antique sewing machines and rec- 
ipes. At home she liked to experiment with the exotic 
dishes sampled in foreign countries Italian spaghetti 
and clams, Spanish vegetable soup, gazpacho served cold. 

When doing the wardrobe for the film Rbuburb^ the 
story of a cat who inherited a baseball team, she felt it her 
duty to learn the rules of the game and, as a result, became 
an avid fan. These relaxations helped her cope with the 
hectic pace of a designer in Hollywood. 

After reading a script to get costume requirements, 
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Miss Head has to confer with producer, director, art 
director, set director, cameramen, color experts and stars. 
"That costume rustles," the sound man may object. The 
art director may veto a red dress because it clashes with 
the color scheme he has planned. 

Always there is the problem of creating character 
through costume. The dress must accentuate a role, yet 
not divert the audience's attention from the story. If pos- 
sible the clothes must influence the mood of the star. 
Struggling to give Grace Kelly a drab look in Country 
Girl> Edith felt rewarded when Grace told her the shape- 
less wrap-around house dress made her feel dull and 
dumpy. 

Sometimes costumes do not work out as planned. The 
dress impregnated with fourteen-karat gold that she de- 
signed for Sophia Loren rubbed off on Gary Grant's dress 
suit when she danced with him. Summoned to the set 
where Grant, amid gales of laughter, was trying to dust 
the gilt off, Edith was dismayed, but soon came up with 
a solution. She sent to the studio paintshop for an instant- 
drying lacquer and a spray gun. Spraying the dress made 
the gilt stay put. 

More frequently the problem is not the costume, but 
getting an actress into a costume the producer insists 
upon. For the movie Vertigo, Director Hitchcock wanted 
tall, blonde Kim Novak to have a suit that would seem 
part of the San Francisco fog. Kim didn't want a suit, and 
definitely not a gray one. Edith fingered through a num- 
ber of swatches of material, then held up a gray one, 
"Isn't this lovely?" 
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"That gray would be all right," Kim agreed. 

With Barbara Stanwyck the difficulty lay in getting 
her into sheaths, furs and diamonds. Barbara had a good 
figure and fine carriage, but cared little about clothes. 
Attracted by Barbara's sense of humor and honesty, Miss 
Head used a friendly persuasiveness to get her Interested 
in high fashion. 

Not the least of Edith's problems is catering to the 
producer. The late Cecil B. de Mille, every inch a per- 
fectionist, demanded verification of even minor details 
and Miss Head occasionally had to do research in French 
or Spanish. For the movie Samson and Delilah de Mille 
was determined to have a costume of peacock feathers 
for Hedy Lamarr. This seemed an impossible request, but 
after de Mille supplied feathers from his own peacocks 
Miss Head produced a dress that won another Academy 
Award. 

That same year she received another Oscar for costum- 
ing Bette Davis in All About Eve. That picture had been 
fun from the start, Edith remembered. Businesslike Bette, 
tremendously energetic but never tense, had been an in- 
teresting client. In subsequent years Miss Head's costumes 
for A Place In The Sun, Roman Holiday and Sabrina 
won awards. 

The introduction of new techniques sometimes pre- 
cipitates crises. When Technicolor came in, Paramount 
switched to it in the midst of filming The Virginian. That 
necessitated a whole new costume for Madeleine Carroll, 
because much of what had been suitable in black and 
white now looked overdone. To meet Madeleine, just re- 
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turning from England, Miss Head flew to New York. 
Converting a suite at the Ritz into a dressmaking salon, 
she borrowed a fitter from Hattie Carnegie and turned the 
new wardrobe out within three days. Later, Vogue mag- 
azine pictured the bridal gown. 

Even without such crises, Miss Head's days are fast- 
paced. Activities such as supervising the workroom, 
choosing materials from a mountain of samples, planning 
wardrobes, fitting, viewing the daily rush of film pro- 
duction and reading mail are usually interspersed with 
calls from clients. One of them has to speak at a benefit. 
What shall she wear? At intervals a red light flashes on 
her telephone and Edith dashes off to one of the stages to 
solve an emergency involving anything from adjusting 
a parka to soothing the feelings of an irate actress or 
director. 

Paramount seldom works on only one picture at a 
time; so Miss Head is likely to be planning simultaneously 
for a war picture set in France, a period film of Victorian 
England, and a musical in a South Sea island. Most of the 
time she remains calm under pressure, but sometimes she 
rebels at having so little rime for her friends. 

Fortunately, since many clients become friends, she 
can sometimes combine work with relaxation. In France, 
designing clothes for To Catch a Thief, she found Grace 
Kelly a warm person possessing both charm and culture. 
Together they went to shops, tennis matches and the 
theater. In Hollywood, Grace came to Edith's to swim 
and eat picnic lunches. Now that she is Princess of Mon- 
aco, she still writes to Edith and sends pictures of the 
children. 
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At fittings Miss Head sees the stars as no one else does. 
Marlene Dietrich, sultry and exotic on the screen, arrives 
at the studio at 6:30 A.M. without makeup but brimming 
over with energy. Out of a piece of luggage she unloads 
books, scripts and an extra pair of shoes. For Edith and 
the staff she often provides a thermos of coffee and a 
seven-layer torte. Every seam, every buttonhole must be 
exactly right, but Dietrich is never temperamental. Ses- 
sions with her may be exhausting, but they are also stimu- 
lating. 

Some of Miss Head's clients enter the studio with great 
fanfare and throughout the fitting are critical and self- 
centered. Others are modest, appreciative and consider- 
ate. "The greater the actress's background, the easier she 
is to work with," says Edith. As an example she gives 
Ethel Barrymore, who exuded friendliness and under- 
standing. 

Miss Head often becomes involved in her clients' fads. 
Sophia Loren had her doing gymnastics with her. En- 
thusiastic Kim Novak shares baskets of vegetables. "Good 
for your nerves," she will remark as they companionably 
nibble at carrots. Curly-haired Mary Martin, unhappy 
over being tabbed as "cute" when she first came to Holly- 
wood, couldn't cut her own hair the way she wanted to, 
so snipped at Edith's at every opportunity. 

Miss Head feels that she has learned much from the 
stars. Sophia Loren taught her Italian, and Gloria Swan- 
son alerted her to international affairs. But even the less 
talented have something to give. 

Although she works with glamorous personalities, Miss 
Head has always been interested in everyday women and 
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their clothing problems. She contends that no one need 
look dowdy, even if operating on limited funds. On the 
Paramount lot she has given advice freely to women 
employed in the studios, to waitresses and telephone op- 
erators. 

When in 1945 Art Linldetter launched his show called 
"Housewife," Miss Head agreed to give advice to women 
in the audience. Mike fright made her first show an 
agonizing experience. Besides that, it worried her that 
women were so troubled over their appearance that they'd 
be willing to stand up in public and take criticism. But 
after a few appearances, encouraged by the gratitude of 
women who said she'd helped, she learned to be frank. 
"Wear a dress that is not so tight," she would say, or> 
"Your suit is nice, but put aside the fussy shoes and jew- 
elry." 

After seven years of the show on radio, Linldetter tried 
a similar one on television. Even with dark glasses, Edith 
felt almost paralyzed by the camera trained upon her. 
Letters came in criticizing her clothes, her performance, 
her dark glasses. She was ready to give up, but thought 
of aH the women so earnestly seeking advice and persisted. 
She got glasses of a lighter tint, and as she relaxed, her 
vibrant personality came through. Millions of women 
have followed the program. 

Miss Head reaches others in articles for various wom- 
en's magazines. "Dress your type," she is always pleading. 
Barbara Stanwyck, she points out, looks wonderful in 
tailored clothes morning, noon, or night, but would not 
look right in a sarong. Young women should buy clothes 
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appropriate to their own physical and mental character- 
istics and not imitate others, she advises. 

To those too heavy she suggests darker colors, narrow 
belts, v-necklines. No prints, no tight fits. The too thin 
should go in for colors, high necks, wide belts, full sleeves. 
She urges girls to learn to make their own clothes, because 
figure faults can be better concealed in made-to-order 
dresses. 

People sometimes ask Miss Head if working with the 
stars makes her want to act. Actually she had one brief 
foray into the movies. Gay, friendly Jane Wyman asked 
her to be the commentator at a fashion show in Lucy 
Gallant, in which Jane was to play the role of owner of 
a dress salon. 

"I'm not an actress," Edith protested. 

"I'll coach you." 

Edith had been on radio and television, and she had 
lectured and managed fashion shows; but as the time 
approached for the filming, she paced around nervously 
muttering her lines to herself. As she stood with the cam- 
era glaring at her, individuals kept firing instructions at 
her. "Don't duck your head. . . . Look this way. . . ." 

She never acted again, but she did from time to time 
engage in extra-studio activities. For Advance Pattern 
Company she made several designs the proceeds to go 
to charity. At intervals she broadcasts fashion notes via 
short wave to South America. 

An enormous correspondence brings piles of mail to 
Miss Head's desk. For years she tried to answer each letter. 
To teen-agers seeking advice on clothes she wrote, "Don't 
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go in for the too old, the too sophisticated. Keep things 
simple. Wear a becoming dress many times you don't 
need a new dress for every party." 

Girls asking for tips on designing as a career were told 
to try to get a background in art, music, history and liter- 
ature. "It's a job at which you work long hours," she 
warned. "You need patience and an understanding of 
people." Edith would have liked to continue helping 
teen-agers and telling women what to wear to a tea or 
wedding, but the demands have become too great. 

For her own work she wears tailored suits in subdued 
tones and medium-heeled or low-heeled shoes. She is an 
advocate of three shades of the same color for example a 
dark brown suit with cocoa and beige accessories the 
simpler the line the better. For evenings she goes glamor- 
ous with a white embroidered cotton and a short jacket 
bordered in black sable. At home she likes hand-woven 
Mexican-style clothes in gay yellows and reds. 

Until 1954 Miss Head's studio was off limits for men, 
except Bing Crosby, an old friend. Bing abhors masquer- 
ade, but Bob Hope enjoys being fitted as a sheik or sultan 
and is as entertaining as in his pictures. Danny Kaye runs 
upstairs shouting, "Where's food?" One of Edith's hard- 
est jobs was enticing him into a suit of armor made of 
flexible aluminum for his role in The Court Jester. 

Most fun was dressing Charles Laughton as Nero. With 
Yul Brynner she has long chats on the psychology of 
clothes. She expresses her ideas on color and its effect on 
a woman physically, mentally and emotionally. He tells 
her men do not like clothes cut too low or too short, that 
are too attention-getting. 
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Miss Head's costuming has not been limited to morion 
pictures. She flew to New Haven, Connecticut, to design 
stage clothes for Cornelia Otis Skinner's appearance In 
The Pleasure of His Company. The dress she created for 
Dorothy Kirsten when she sang Tosca in Miami won 
special notice in The Opera News. To dress beautiful, 
blonde Dorothy in the role of a brunette, Edith utilized 
royal garnet velvet trimmed in diamonds, topped by a 
full-length cape of the same material. Miss Head has 
planned costumes for governors' inaugurations, television 
appearances, and for award makers at Oscar ceremonies. 
She does not consciously try to create fads, but is pleased 
if something she has worked out proves suitable for a 
large number of women. She dislikes seeing an extreme 
style, intended to sharpen up an actress' role, imitated by 
girls on whom it Is unbecoming, 

Edith has become almost as famous as the stars she 
dresses. When she and BUI were on a vacation in Ger- 
many, reporters and photographers detained her for three 
hours at an airport. A young newspaperwoman wanted 
her to design a blouse "suitable for all German women." 
Later, in Holland, three hundred and fifty women, com- 
municating through an Interpreter, wanted to know what 
they should wear. 

To answer some of the questions of women every- 
where, Miss Head wrote The Dress Doctor, published in 
1959. In it she has a section on "What Clothes Can Do 
for You," on "What You Can Do for Clothes," and a 
section dealing with what to wear for various occasions. 
But her book is also the biography of a talented, sensitive 
woman who has combined a sound marriage with a 
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glamorous career. Her favorite role, she says, is being Mrs. 
Bill Ihnen. 

Success in any field is not easy, but the going is rougher 
in the arts. Why has Edith Head risen to the top? Her 
sensitivity to color, fabric, and line served her well, but 
these are, at least in part, the result of arduous training. 
Quick, precise, good at meshing things together, Miss 
Head is a top-notch executive as well as an artist, historian, 
and purchasing agent. Small but dynamic, she has enor- 
mous vitality. Never satisfied with one victory, she has 
moved steadily ahead to the next conquest. 

Miss Head herself says that good clothes are not ac- 
cidental, but the result of a knowledge of the people you 
are dressing. As much a diplomat as a designer, she has a 
deep understanding of human nature. She extends that 
understanding as freely to starlets as to stars. To one 
temperamental actress who stormed into her studio Edith 
said, "Your posture and your temper are getting worse." 
Before the actress could summon a retort, Edith gently 
steered her to a couch. After listening to a recital of the 
actress' grievances against her producer, Miss Head called 
the producer and wheedled from him concessions that 
achieved harmony. 

"I love you, Edie," the actress told her. 

The studio has become a retreat where clients feel free 
to go for a coffee break or a woman-to-woman talk. 
Olivia de Haviland once said, "Edith has tact and skill, 
but the chief reason for her popularity is that she knows 
when the lionesses need to be fed." 

Despite contacts with the exaggerated world of movies. 
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Miss Head has kept her touch with reality and maintained 
a sense of humor and simplicity. There is still much about 
her reminiscent of the pigtailed child who grew up in a 
mining camp. One Christmas recently, prior to an auto 
trip across a desert region, she bought tree ornaments and 
stopped to decorate a little greasewood tree. 

Each day producers, directors and actresses produce 
enough tensions to put a normal person in a state of col- 
lapse, but Edith Head has a poise and inner calm that 
make her immune to surface turmoil. Perhaps as much as 
anything else, it is her love of her work that has brought 
her fame. She describes it as "the most exciting job in the 
world." 
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MARTHA BERRY 




The Sunday Lady of Possum Trot 



THE BERRY SCHOOLS, LOCATED NEAR ROME, GEORGIA, ON THE 

world's largest campus, began with a log cabin, a horse 
and boggy, and a rosewood melodeon. Their founder 
died in 1942, but the schools, open only to boys and girls 
who must work for their education, live on. Breaking 
away from a life of ease, Martha Berry rescued thousands 
of mountain children from poverty, ignorance, and isola- 
tion. 

Martha Berry was born in 1866 at Oak Hill, a planta- 
tion overlooking the Oostanaula River in Georgia red 
clay country. During the Civil War, which had ended 
only the year before, slave quarters, barns and crops had 
been destroyed, but the huge white-pillared house flanked 
by stately oaks and wide lawns had been spared. 

Gradually Captain Thomas Berry restored the build- 
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ings and his business. Martha and her two brothers and 
five sisters grew up wearing nice clothes and riding in 
shining carriages of ornamented wood. Martha's small, 
dark-eyed mother was a charming hostess at teas, dances, 
and house parties to which came crowds of young and old 
alike. 

All the Berry children had lively imaginations, but 
Martha, second to the eldest, often led the others in child- 
ish pranks. When a pompous cotton agent visited Oak 
Hill, the children put a goat into his bed. On such occa- 
sions their beloved Negro cook Aunt Marth Freeman 
would admonish them, "A Berry don' ack like dat." 

Martha had the appearance of a slim little aristocrat, 
but she often went fishing and possum hunting with her 
brothers. Strong-willed and determined, she so resisted 
going away to school that Captain Berry built a log cabin 
schoolhouse at the foot of the knoll where the house 
stood and Miss Ida McCullough came there to tutor the 
children. From her Martha gained a love of poetry and 
nature. 

After Captain Berry gave Martha a high-spirited colt 
named Roanie, riding became her favorite pastime. Fre- 
quently her tall, clear-eyed father took her with him into 
the hills. As they rode past gray, tumble-down shacks, 
Martha tried to imagine what it would be like to live in 
their dark, overcrowded rooms. Some cabins had cracks 
big enough for her dog to jump through. Captain Berry, 
sensitive to the needs of these people living at starvation 
level, stopped at intervals to speak a few words of cheer 
or leave a gift. More than once Martha returned home 
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minus a hair ribbon or coat she had left with some child. 

When she was sixteen her parents insisted that she 
attend Madame Le Febvre's select Finishing School in 
Baltimore. Martha had fine features and a graceful figure, 
but among her sophisticated classmates decked out in 
bustles she felt dowdy*. Wretched because she seemed to 
be a misfit, she wrote her parents that she intended to 
come home. 

"If you do you'll be promptly returned," her father 
wired. In the letter that followed, he emphasized the ne- 
cessity of finishing any project once begun. But he pri- 
vately asked Madame Le Febvre to take Martha on a 
shopping tour. After that she made friends. 

"But I'm not the city type," she wrote her sister Jennie. 

Before the term ended, Captain Berry had a stroke. 
Martha went home at once. Even after her father re- 
covered partially, she stayed at his side to cheer him, to 
accompany him to health resorts, to help with business 
matters. 

But she also entered wholeheartedly into the gay talk 
and laughter that echoed through the house. Boys liked 
her concern for others, her ready wit. Among those who 
sought her out, Martha's favorite was a Virginian five 
years her senior. Pleasure in his companionship was 
clouded by anxiety for her father, confined to a wheel 
chair. One night as they sat watching flames leaping in 
the fireplace he told her, "You've been a faithful daughter. 
When I die I want you to have the forested land across 
the road." 

Grateful for the gift but saddened by her father's 
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solemnity, Martha said, "Oh, Daddy, you'll live thirty 
years longer." 

But Captain Berry died soon afterwards. Martha as- 
sumed many of the responsibilities of caring for younger 
brothers and sisters while her mother, sturdy and resource- 
ful, took charge of the estate. 

That summer Martha's friend Emma invited her to 
spend several weeks at her family's vacation place in the 
mountains. As the girls rode through the hills almost daily, 
Martha was shocked at the gaunt, stooped men and the 
haggard women who looked old before their time. From 
the doorways of shacks shared with dogs, pigs, and chick- 
ens, pale-faced children peeped out shyly. 

At first the hill people viewed them with a suspicion 
that approached hostility, but when Martha and Emma 
persisted in their friendly greetings the mountaineers 
occasionally offered them a gourd of cold water or a 
meal that usually consisted of greasy meat cooked over a 
fireplace and a slab of corn pone, often served cold. In 
many houses the only bed was a dirty mattress on the 
earthen floor. Invariably a musket hung on the wall. 

Later, Emma married a mountain boy. When Martha 
visited her, she found her friend worn out by chores 
such as hauling water and roofing the cabin. Martha's 
own life seemed purposeless. How could she go on sur- 
rounded by luxuries and a meaningless whirl of social 
activities when highlanders living practically in her back 
yard needed so much? 

Wanting to think things through, she often retreated 
to an old log cabin, once a playhouse, where she read, 
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meditated, or played on an antique rosewood melodeon. 
One warm afternoon in April, 1900, while Martha sat 
in the cabin reading, she had the feeling of being watched. 
Glancing up from her book, she saw three dirty-faced 
boys peering in the window. 

When she urged them to come in, they reacted like 
startled deer, but finally entered barefooted and wearing 
patched overalls. 

"Would you like to hear some Bible stories?" Martha 
questioned, after discovering that the mountain boys had 
never been to Sunday School. 

"Is they stories in the book?" one boy asked in surprise. 

Martha's listeners sat enchanted as she made Daniel and 
David come alive. At dusk she sent the boys on their 
way with ginger cakes inveigled from Aunt Marth. 

Next Sunday the same boys returned, bringing their 
sisters with them. If anything, the girls were grimier than 
the boys, but all of them had deep-set, intelligent eyes. 
After persuading the children to wash their hands and 
faces, Martha again told Bible stories. 

Soon parents came too. Martha, seated at the melodeon, 
taught them hymns as well as stories. After her class grew 
so large it overflowed the cabin and the yard, she moved 
it to a battered old church at Possum Trot. To encourage 
families living in isolated patches of loblolly pines to at- 
tend Sunday School, Martha drove through the hills 
issuing personal invitations. As she approached a cabin 
children would cry out, "Here comes the Sunday Lady 
from Possum Trot." 

Martha's Virginian resented the time she spent on the 
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Sunday School and made it plain that he expected that 
after their marriage she would give up projects with the 
hill people. Martha tried to explain their need. Anyway, 
he had his work; couldn't she have hers? Sharp words 
followed. The Virginian wanted all her devotion or noth- 
ing. 

Trying to forget the scars left by the break, Martha 
threw herself into planning a Christmas party for children 
and adults who had never seen a Santa or a Christmas tree. 
More guests came than had been invited and Santa Claus* 
beard caught fire on a candle, but Martha raided the attic 
for extra gifts, her helpers doused Santa in a rain barrel 
and everyone had a wonderful time. 

She had spent the money that had been put aside for a 
lovely dress she very much wanted and given up a holiday 
celebration in Atlanta, Martha thought as she watched 
her guests leave, but it had been the most satisfying Christ- 
mas she'd ever known. 

In the weeks that followed, Martha, with the help of 
her sister Frances, set up other Sunday Schools. She was 
haunted by the ignorance of the awkward, timid children 
who came. Intelligence shone in their eyes, but few of 
them had had a chance to go to school. Even when they 
had, the buildings were rickety, the teachers poorly 
trained and the subjects impractical. 

Rounding up a labor force from among her Sunday 
School boys, Martha hired a carpenter to supervise them 
in building a simple one-room school on the land her 
father had given her. She'd teach the children who came 
whatever best met their needs, she decided. Although 
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lacking training in classroom procedures, she had attri- 
butes important for any educator patience, a sense of 
humor, and a genuine interest in her students. 

Even so, she found classes agonizing at first. Most of 
the children could neither read nor add two and two. The 
girls were shy. Older boys, unaccustomed to being cooped 
up, showed their boredom by guffawing, playing jokes 
and chewing tobacco. But, although gentle by nature, 
Martha learned to be strict in holding students to ac- 
ceptable standards. 

With cooperation from the county school board and 
additional teachers she opened three other schools. To 
assist in the work she had Miss Elizabeth Brewster, a 
Leland Stanford graduate whose interest in underprivi- 
leged children almost matched Martha's. 

But despite their best efforts the two women failed to 
accomplish what they had hoped for. Children often 
stayed home because of impassable roads or inadequate 
clothing or chores such as butchering hogs. During the 
six months' vacation, then customary in Georgia schools, 
students forgot most of what they had been taught. 

Martha began to visualize a boarding school where boys 
could be kept in a favorable environment long enough to 
make their education lasting and also could learn how to 
make depleted mountain soil produce better crops. At 
home, the announcement of her plan brought violent re- 
actions. "You'll kill yourself," Mrs. Berry protested. 

"And how about marriage?" asked one of her sisters. 
"You could have your pick of five or six men." 

When Martha went to her legal adviser, burly Judge 
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Moses Wright, to deed her property to the school, he too 
was opposed. "I'll raise a better crop than the land is 
raising now," Martha told him with high-flying enthu- 
siasm. 

She set tuition at twenty-five dollars a term, board in- 
cluded, and then went out to recruit boys of fourteen or 
over. "If your son can't pay I'll let him work for his 
keep," Martha told reluctant parents. 

On January 13, 1902, she opened her Boys' Industrial 
School, later to be known as the Berry School. Overrid- 
ing family objections, Martha, with her co-worker Eliz- 
abeth Brewer, moved into the boys' dormitory furnished 
by odds and ends from the Berry home and donations 
from friends, one of whom contributed an upright piano. 

At first Martha took over as chief cook, relying heavily 
on filling foods such as hominy and oatmeal. During the 
meals she supervised table manners and corrected lapses 
in English. 

Gradually Martha worked out a no-nonsense schedule. 
For fire builders the day began at 4:30, for mule feeders 
at 5:00. At 6:00 everyone rose, cleaned rooms, made beds 
and reported for a 6: 30 breakfast. Classes were held from 
7:00 to 11:30, followed by chapel, lunch, and then more 
classes and chores. 

Even students able to pay tuition worked two hours a 
day cooking, cleaning, scrubbing, chopping wood, milk- 
ing cows. Honest toil need not be irksome, Martha told 
the boys. In the evenings they assembled around the fire- 
place, where she and Elizabeth helped with lessons and 
read from the Bible. 
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Because Martha entered Into the joys and sorrows of 
each of the boys, they respected her. Her natural merri- 
ment proved an asset in leading songs and games or telling 
stories. Sundays, after Martha had checked coats for but- 
tons and shoes for shine, the boys walked the two miles 
into Rome to attend church. 

When spring came, they planted gardens and fields 
and set out fruit trees. More and more boys, often with 
all their possessions in a paper sack, tramped down out of 
"the mountings to git larnin'." One came leading a pig 
as skinny and muddy as its owner. Another brought a 
yoke of oxen. 

For boys like these the school had to succeed, Martha 
told herself fiercely. Yet there were times when she 
wondered how it could. Once, all the students came down 
with measles and had to be nursed in a dormitory with no 
electricity and no running water. To make ends meet, 
Martha economized in every way possible, mending 
sheets, boiling down fat for soap; but even so, deficits 
overwhelmed her. 

"You's wastin 7 yo' life on dem boys," Aunt Marth 
scolded when Martha confided in her. "Why ain't you 
busyin' yo'se'f gettin' a home? " 

"I married an idea," Martha told her. "I'll have to be 
faithful to it, lonely as that is." 

It seemed very lonely on her first night in New York, 
where she had come to solicit funds. She'd never been in 
a big city alone, never spoken in public. On the top floor 
of a rooming house she rented a cheap room. Former 
Baltimore schoolmates gave her some leads on persons 
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who might help. Martha wrote hundreds of letters, spoke 
to any group willing to listen. Shyness dropped away as 
in a cultivated voice she told of her children from the 
highlands. Her sincerity and charm won friends. Most of 
the donations were small, but Wall Street financier R. 
Fulton Cutting gave her a check for five hundred dollars. 
Just before Christmas Martha left for home. She had 
raised less than a thousand dollars, but that would supply 
immediate needs. 

A new crisis arose. One night in the spring of 1905 
Martha was awakened by cries of "Fire!" 

Pulling on a coat and shoes, she rushed outside. There 
she saw flames bursting from the roof of the schoolhouse. 
Shielding their faces, boys charged inside and hauled out 
desks, chairs, books; but assets the Berry School could 
ill afford to lose went up in smoke. 

Next day classes met in halls, the dining room and the 
kitchen. To replace the old building the boys worked 
extra hours, but they didn't have it ready in time for com- 
mencement. Rain pouring down from sodden skies sev- 
eral days ahead of the event made shelter a necessity. From 
an evangelist holding revival services in Rome, Martha 
wheedled a large but badly worn tent. 

It leaked at every seam, and when Gordon Keown 
rose to give the valedictory he held an umbrella in one 
hand. On the drawn, sallow faces of spare men and women 
with corncob pipes, Martha saw no trace of amusement, 
only solemn pride. Guest speaker Luther Rosser, an 
Atlantic City attorney, said at the end of the ceremonies, 
"This is the greatest school I know." 
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By 1906 legislators and educators were examining and 
to an extent imitating the Berry system. Once on a stop- 
over in Chattanooga, on her way home from New York, 
Martha got a telegram saying that Robert C. Ogden, 
nationally known for his role in education, and a party of 
distinguished men had arrived at the school. Things were 
going badly. 

Martha called a taxi and rushed to the railroad station. 
"I know there isn't another train to Rome today," she 
told the station agent, "but I have to get there." 

"There's an old engine on the siding," the agent told 
her, "but you wouldn't want to travel that way." 

Martha did, although she quailed at the price the agent 
quoted for a fireman and engineer to service the engine. 
Her hair, face and clothing got blackened by soot and 
cinders, but the enthusiasm the visitors finally showed for 
her school made the expense and inconvenience seem 
inconsequential. 

To talk to President Theodore Roosevelt, who had 
expressed an interest in the school, Martha went to Wash- 
ington, D.C. In an interview he showed enthusiasm, and 
next day at a dinner at the White House introduced her 
to persons who might aid her cause. As she left, Roosevelt 
said, "When I get rid of this job of being President, I'm 
coming down to see your school." 

From Washington Martha went on to New York. 
After several futile attempts at getting an interview with 
steel magnate Andrew Carnegie, she finally succeeded. 
He promised a gift of twenty-five thousand dollars if she 
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could raise an equal sum. The prospect both delighted 
and terrified her. 

The task seemed endless. Martha lost weight from eat- 
ing frugal meals and caught cold tramping miles over 
slushy streets seeking out businessmen, who because of 
the financial panic of 1907, were hoarding their money. 
She spent a miserable Christmas in bed in a New York 
rooming house. 

The next day, although feeling weak and dizzy, she 
went to speak to a large woman's group. "Boys starved 
for learning will lose their chance if the school closes," 
she said. As she finished speaking, blackness engulfed her. 

When she regained consciousness in a strange room, 
a kindly-faced woman said, "We're going to make up 
the rest of what you require to match the Carnegie dona- 



tion." 



"All of it?" Martha asked weakly. 

"All of it." 

"That almost made me faint again," Martha told the 
boys when she got home. 

For some time she had wanted to bring girls to Berry. 
They needed to learn how to manage a house, how to 
cook and what to cook. The highlander's diet of hogback 
and corn pone often resulted in hookworm or pellagra. 
Furthermore, young men who had learned new standards 
at Berry no longer wanted to marry girls without educa- 
tion. Boys at the school shared Martha's belief that their 
sisters should have an education, and built another school 
some distance from their own. 
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Before it opened, Martha brought in Alberta Patterson, 
who was to serve as Dean of Girls, to help her recruit 
students. Up in the hills they found a beautiful, intelligent 
sixteen-year-old girl named Dora May shepherding chil- 
dren of all ages. Her father was a moonshiner. 

"My parents don't drink," Dora May explained, "but 
corn brings higher prices in moonshine." 

"I read the Bible aloud while the others are makin' the 
mash," the mother added. 

By the time Martha and Miss Patterson had left, they 
had won consent for Dora May to come to Berry. In many 
a girl who cooked, ploughed or tended children day after 
day, Martha saw a potential artist, teacher, or leader. 

The Martha Berry School for Girls opened on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1909. A working schedule was set up that 
resembled the one for boys, except that canning, cooking 
and cleaning took the place of farming, milking and fur- 
niture making. Martha's own innate gentleness and re- 
finement set a pattern for the girls to follow. So that they 
would learn the niceties of social life she often had teas. 
Later, when guest cottages and practice houses were 
added, they served as hostesses. 

For recreation the girls played folk games, swam, went 
on picnics or excursions by boat. Occasionally they had 
joint social affairs with the boys, but Martha had to be 
careful because parents didn't want "no dancin' together, 



or mixin' or courtinV 



A lover of beauty, Martha did everything possible to 
foster the same enthusiasm in her students. She employed 
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a crafts teacher and mountain women whose products 
she had admired to teach the girls to weave rugs, shawls, 
shirts and bedspreads on looms the boys made. The girls 
washed, carded, dyed and spun wool provided by a school 
herd of Angora goats. 

Keeping a staff of competent teachers was an ever- 
present problem. Those who came must adjust whole- 
heartedly to unusual conditions must see possibilities of 
greatness, as Martha did, in the hollow-eyed, untutored 
children who came to the school. 

When Theodore Roosevelt wrote that he intended to 
visit the schools October 8, 1910, Martha launched plans 
for a barbecue, with sports, and games. The day of his ar- 
rival rain flooded the grounds, but the school band blared 
a welcome and Roosevelt turned up his trouser legs, say- 
ing cheerfully, "It's a bully rain! " 

He drove the oxen, inspecting fields, peach and apple 
orchards, the laundry, the prize dairy herd and cannery, 
the barns, bakery and woodworking shop. He praised 
what he saw. Speaking in chapel, Roosevelt stressed the 
importance of being lifters, not leaners. Next morning 
the students adopted the slogan, "Be a lifter, not a leaner." 

Miss Berry set a good example. Even after her mother's 
eyes began to fail and Martha felt obliged to spend more 
time at home, she still put in a ten or eleven hour day on 
the campus. But in the spring of 1914 she began to lose 
weight and to have dizzy spells. Physicians ordered a 
complete rest. 

Her sister Laura, who had married J. Bulow Campbell 
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of Atlanta, insisted that Martha go and visit their sister 
Jennie, known in Rome, Italy, as Princess Ruspoli. "I'll 
take care of expenses," Laura promised. 

Martha finally gave in and enjoyed reading, seeing new 
places and conversing with strangers on everything from 
the raising of hound dogs to the Berry Schools. After a 
visit with Jennie in Rome, she went on to a resort in 
Carlsbad. Her stay there was curtailed by acts of violence 
preceding the outbreak of World War I. 

Martha rejoiced in being back on the job. Her chief 
concern had become providing opportunities for older 
boys, really men physically, but lacking basic skills. On 
January 4, 1916, having ignored protests from her board, 
she opened the Berry Mountain School in the hilly wilder- 
ness at the foot of Lavender Mountain, about five miles 
away from the parent school that she could now use as 
a high school. The Mountain School had its own cattle, 
sheep, and orchards, its own faculty specializing in agri- 
cultural techniques. Teachers in blue jeans worked shoul- 
der to shoulder with the boys. Special projects included 
reforestation, cultivation of timberland, creation of two 
lakes, erection of a gigantic water wheel for their mill. 

In April of 1917 the United States entered World War 
I. Tears blinded Martha's eyes as she waved good-by to 
boys in khaki and sailor blue riding away on troop trains. 
The government offered her a confidential business mis- 
sion to Europe, and the Red Cross wanted her, but she 
heeded President Wilson's appeal to "keep classes going." 

Berry boys distinguished themselves during the war. 
One officer, impressed by their versatility and their cour- 
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age under fire, sent a substantial check to the school. At 
the end of the war students who returned built Victory 
Lake and a Road of Remembrance bordered by trees and 
roses to honor those who had given their lives. 

More students than ever enrolled at Berry. When one 
from a family came, others followed, often helped by an 
older brother or sister. Miss Berry traveled uncounted 
miles to appeal for funds. "If students work, why aren't 
the schools self-supporting?" people often asked. 

Each student, Martha explained, cost the schools more 
than he could contribute. Various churches would have 
helped if she had consented to follow their creed, but 
Martha, although Episcopalian, wanted the schools to 
remain interdenominational. 

She gave thanks for the handsome gifts, but the hard- 
won quarters and fifty-cent-pieces from the highlanders 
touched her most. One woman wrote that she was sending 
the money she'd saved for a winter coat. 

To assist with fund raising and expansion, Martha had 
the help of Berry graduate Gordon Keown, a keen- 
minded and astute purchasing agent. When thin but pert- 
faced Ivy Wooten came to Berry at the age of sixteen on 
funds obtained from selling her pet calf, Martha trained 
her as her private secretary. 

Visitors came to the school in droves. Many, impressed 
by the industry and wholesomeness of the students, or 
by Martha's gay laugh and philosophy of "Let's change 
can't to can" made substantial donations a steam laun- 
dry, a chapel, endowments. 

In 1923 Henry Ford and his wife Clara visited the 
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campus. Martha suspected that the wealthy man with the 
hawklike face was lonely. He, although distrustful of 
educational institutions, approved the frugality and re- 
sourcefulness of the way of life she had established at 
Berry. 

After eating lunch in the crowded dining hall, the 
Fords went into the kitchen. Mrs. Ford, an unpretentious, 
appreciative woman, praised the girls for their efficiency 
and neatness and then exclaimed, "Henry, the girls cooked 
that nice lunch on this old stove!" 

"Maybe you'd like to give them a better one," Mr. 
Ford suggested. 

In the end he gave more than a stove. Over a period 
of years, during which he and Clara visited Berry an- 
nually, he invested over three and a half million dollars 
for a dining hall, a kitchen, dormitories, a recitation hall, 
a recreation building and a chapel all for the Girls' 
School. The tawny granite Gothic buildings with leaded 
windows and slender spires surrounded a quadrangle with 
a pool in the center. One day, looking out across the quad- 
rangle, Mr. Ford said, u How T little I have given here. All 
the money in the world could not have built this school." 

For the boys Henry Ford bought tractors and a brick 
plant. On one of their visits the Fords arrived with an 
orchestra and spent a week teaching students how to 
square dance. 

Martha's attention was briefly diverted from the school 
when her mother died. Aunt Marth helped her through 
that period of sadness. Later, as a surge of national atten- 
tion engulfed Miss Berry, Aunt Marth's salty wisdom 
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helped to meet the time-consuming demands. Universities 
honored her; educators, governors and administrators 
sought her advice. 

President Coolidge, when conferring upon her the 
medal of the Roosevelt Memorial Association, said, "Be- 
cause of you, thousands have been released from the bond- 
age of ignorance." In 1927 Pictorial Review magazine 
gave her a five-thousand-dollar award for being the Amer- 
ican woman making the most distinctive contribution to 
American life during the year. But to the children of the 
hollows who climbed in her lap when she visited their 
homes, she was still the Sunday Lady of Possum Trot. 

Students were coming to the school not only from 
Georgia but from Alabama, Tennessee and the Carolinas. 
One boy walked from Oklahoma. Despite a waiting list, 
Martha still had a student driver take her into the hills in 
search of promising young persons. Sometimes finding 
an intelligent girl pushing a plough, she would ask the 
parents to let the girl return to Berry with her. 

"You'll be takin' good care of her," pleaded a mother, 
bidding a tearful farewell. "It's such a long piece down 
the road." Clasping the woman's hand, Martha comforted 
her. 

On her trips into the hills, visiting former Berry stu- 
dents refreshed her. Young men who had learned good 
agricultural methods at school proudly showed her thriv- 
ing crops. Berry girls, remembering Martha's insistence 
on cleanliness and beauty, welcomed her to their spotless 
homes where, although furnishings might be homemade 
and the rugs on the floor rag, the rooms were artistic* 
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Concerned about the busy life Miss Berry led, Aunt 
Marth was always cautioning her to rest her mind. Martha 
had a place to do it in after students built her a retreat on 
top of Lavender Mountain. When they presented the 
house, she stood looking out over the acres of campus 
with its spires and trees and silver lakes and said, "This is 
a place where I will sun my soul." In her "House O' 
Dreams" Martha relaxed, read, knitted, and entertained 
friends and students. 

After Berry graduates who had gone to college re- 
ported that they found adjustment hard and did not have 
enough money to enter into social life, Martha added a 
coeducational Junior College and later a regular four-year 
college. Curricula included forest management, printing, 
carpentry, electricity, auto mechanics and agriculture, 
but there were also courses for those who hoped to be- 
come secretaries, teachers, dental assistants, ministers, or 
musicians. 

Some students rebelled at the work requirements and 
rigid routines, but Martha pointed out the justice of the 
labor of their hands going back into the place that fostered 
them. Undergraduates could not be married, but Martha 
liked Berry boys to have Berry girls as wives. Often a 
couple married the day after commencement, or returned 
later for a service in the chapel. 

Many girls who had arrived at school in cheap cotton 
dresses floated down the aisle in billows of lace Miss 
Berry had provided. "I like to have them have their sweet 
beginnings," she would say. 

Beautifully gowned, her hair like a silver crown, Mar- 
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tha presided at the receptions following the weddings. 
She saw to it that each bride had photographs of herself, 
the groom and the cake to treasure through the years. 

Martha made an effort to keep in touch with Berry 
graduates, especially teachers. No profession, she thought, 
offered better opportunities for shaping lives. She always 
felt greatly rewarded when she visited some isolated 
school and found the Berry ideals being recreated in stu- 
dents. 

Over the years Martha never had on hand enough funds 
to insure even a month's operation of the schools. The 
sale of timber, produce, dairy products, and craft items 
brought in about a hundred thousand annually, and en- 
dowments matched that sum, but it took that much more 
to meet expenses. 

The national depression of the nineteen-thirties hit the 
schools hard. Supporters could not fill pledges; more stu- 
dents came than ever before, but fewer and fewer of them 
could pay tuition. Martha directed the planting of new 
vegetable gardens. The cannery operated overtime. "Use 
less sugar in your coffee," she told students. "Burn lights 
as little as possible." For days on end menus consisted of 
vegetable soup, corn bread and sorghum. 

Martha felt concern not only for her students but for 
the people of the highlands. One man told her, "My little 
children hain't got nothin' to eat. Hit's awful." Martha 
set him up as a tenant farmer on school property. To 
others she gave work for which she paid in produce. 

As part of a make-work policy she decided to erect 
more buildings. "We have our own wood supply, our 
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own bricks," she told the board members. But of course 
it took more than wood and brick to construct buildings 
and Comptroller Herman Hoge had to placate creditors. 

The day came when the schools lacked even essential 
supplies and Martha was too ill to go out and solicit funds. 
"Only a miracle can save us," she told Inez, who after 
marrying a Berry graduate had stayed on as secretary, 
"but we'll keep on praying." 

The miracle happened when Mrs. G. Lister Carlisle, 
long a friend of the school, sent a check to cover two 
months' expenses. By the mid-thirties, despite the depres- 
sion, so many people had seen the schools as a power for 
good that Miss Berry no longer needed to spend so much 
time in fund raising. But administration of all the varied 
Berry enterprises a plant involving a hundred and 
twenty-five buildings, and a student body of over twelve- 
hundred was an enormous task. 

Still the soul of everything, Martha constantly reached 
for tomorrow. Her big regret lay in losing touch with 
individual students. Whenever possible she gathered 
around her a group of girls for a fireside chat on whatever 
moved her deeply at the moment perhaps the necessity 
of being one's self, or the dangers of self-satisfaction. 

Riding or walking across the campus, Martha Berry 
quickly detected a sagging shutter, a building tile out of 
place, a dingy dormitory curtain. "Let's put our best foot 
forward and keep it there," she told students she en- 
countered on her inspection tours. 

When doctors insisted that Martha, at sixty-eight, 
needed a rest, she went to Europe on funds again provided 
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by her sister Laura. While in London she received an in- 
vitation to the Court of St. James. 

Martha brought some bells back with her to add to her 
collection, which included several tuned Swiss bells. With 
vim she plunged into duties awaiting her. 

The year 1939 marked the crest of a long wave of rec- 
ognition. She had already been awarded eight honorary 
degrees, received a gold medal from Town Hall for ac- 
complishments of lasting merit, and served as first woman 
member of the University of Georgia Board of Regents. 
Now, on the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf Astoria in 
New York, the National Institute of Social Sciences gave 
her its gold medal. 

The following year the Varsity dubs of America, a 
national showman's organization for promotion of private 
charities, named her as recipient of their annual humani- 
tarian award. Martha was too frail to go to the convention 
at Dallas to accept the award, her doctor said. But she 
made plane reservations. 

She arrived in Texas on April nineteenth. A crowd at 
the airport in Dallas roared a welcome, and a spokesman 
presented her a ten-gallon hat which she wore as a caravan 
of cars paraded her down the street. At the banquet hall, 
fifteen hundred producers and exhibitors rose in shouting 
welcome. For entertainment, professionals had come in 
from screen and radio, but Martha stole the show. The 
plaque she received commended her for her achievements 
for human welfare. With it went a gift of a thousand dol- 
lars for her favorite charity. 

Back at Berry her pace slowed. "These bodies of ours 
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are only something God gives us to tote ourselves around 
in," she said when doctors insisted that she get more rest. 
"It's the spirit that counts." 

In August of 1941 physicians ordered her to Atlanta 
to be hospitalized. Days stretched into months. Despite 
weakness, Martha Berry instructed Inez to bring her the 
problems and news from the school daily. She dictated 
endless letters and memorandums. "Tell the board . . . 
Do all you can to make Mary's wedding a happy one. . . . 
Ask the boys . . ." 

At moments when discouragement overtook her be- 
cause she was accomplishing so little, Martha tried to 
think about contributions Berry graduates were making 
as doctors, lawyers, scientists, and senators. There was 
Emory Alexander, nationally known agronomist, who 
had come to school driving a yoke of oxen. She always 
smiled a little when recalling talkative John Henry Car- 
son, a onetime circus barker, who later became a minister. 

To Martha's bedside came brothers, sisters, friends, 
Berry teachers, and students. With them, as with nurses, 
fellow patients, and children in wheelchairs, she chatted, 
joked, passed out presents. 

On Mountain Day, celebrated annually on October 
seventh her own birthday Martha lay visualizing the 
customary picnic. Later there would be singing and 
marching and throwing of pennies into a basket for a 
fund for the school. Hearing footsteps in the hall, she 
looked up and saw girls from the school bringing in an 
enormous three-tiered cake in pastel shades. 
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"Seventy-five candles," one of the girls said gaily. 
"Count them." 

The girls had brought other delicacies and a basket 
with seventy-five silver dollars they and others had earned 
by working overtime. 

Warmed by the demonstration of student affection, 
Martha could hardly find words to express her gratitude. 
At noon, chimes rang out playing Berry songs. "They 
sound as if they're coming from the school," she said 
happily, "but how . . ." 

"They are," Inez explained, "The alumni had them 
installed, and then made arrangements with a music com- 
pany to set up an amplifying system here." 

After Martha, jubilant over the gift of the chimes she'd 
wanted for years, had cut and shared the cake with visi- 
tors, doctors, nurses and patients, Inez brought forth a 
basket filled to the top with cards, telegrams, and letters. 
The messages had come from prominent persons, moun- 
tain parents some of whom had written on brown wrap- 
ping paper and girls who had left a plough to come to 
Berry. 

"Tell them how wonderful they've made me feel," 
said Martha, insisting that Inez go back for the Mountain 
Day ceremonies. 

Two months later the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
involved the United States in World War II. Inez and 
the others tried to shield Martha from the grim news of 
Berry boys who were missing in action. On February 26, 
1942, Atlanta had its first blackout. To reassure Martha, 
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THE SUNDAY LADY OF POSSUM TROT 

Inez crossed the room and took her hand, but the light 
of a life had been extinguished. 

When the bell in the Berry chapel began to toll, the 
students stopped whatever they were doing and looked 
at one another with solemn faces. Over the miles the 
news went to Possum Trot, to Horseleg Mountain, that 
the Sunday Lady would never again ride into the hills in 
search of greatness. 

To the funeral came government officials and crowds 
of men and women who had tramped down out of the 
red clay hills poor, ignorant and neglected, and had been 
transformed into useful citizens. 

"No woman of our time has achieved more," Pro- 
claimed the Atlanta Constitution. Because of her courage, 
integrity, and unselfishness, Martha Berry had lighted a 
beacon for people without hope. 
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